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O nations grow old and die, even as men do? Is 

there set for the race, as for the single life, one im- 
mutable law of mortality? It is a commonplace of our 
thinking, that they do. We discover in history the ruins 
of vanished states,—‘‘ Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, 
what are they?’’—and the thought occurs that our time 
too is coming. As the Greek moralized over Persia, the 
Roman over Greece, as we to-day moralize over Rome, 
will not some new future people moralize over us? Are 
there not already gloomy prophets who foresee the end, 
and trace in our present life the symptoms of senility? 

I hope to show in this paper that this common view is 
superficial and false, and that if ever a nation dies or is 
dissolved, such a disaster is no necessary fulfillment of 
the law of its existence. Because a society lives, it does 
not follow that it shall die. 

The chief scientific support of the popular idea is 
found in the vicious ‘social organism’ theory which Her- 
bert Spencer did so much to perpetuate, the view that a 
society is a kind of organism, like the living body of a 
plant or animal or man, showing a similar relation of 
part to part and of part to whole, a similar unity and a 
similar course of life. If we regard a community as an 
organism, we are ready to attribute to the larger unity 
the qualities that distinguish the smaller. An organism 
is born, develops, reaches maturity, declines, and dies. 
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It comes into being and passes out of being. Within 
these limits of appearance and disappearance its life 
may be represented as a simple curve slowly mounting 
up and more suddenly declining. If the supposed anal- 
ogy holds, a society, too, is born into being and passes 
out of being, a society, too, may be represented as follow- 
ing a gradual upward curve till, having reached a cul- 
minating point, it descends quickly through decline into 
extinction. Such an idea is undoubtedly at the back of 
our minds when we speak of the ‘decline and fall’ of na- 
tions, or even of the ‘maturity’ which preceded the de- 
cline, maturity being the culminating point of the simple 
eurve of life. But all the time we are thinking on the 
lines of a most inapt analogy. A community is not born 
and a community does not necessarily die. <A society has 
no maturity, no predestined culminating point. It does 
indeed exhibit growth and decline continually, but to un- 
derstand that growth and decline, we must banish the 
idea that it is the growth of something which was born 
and the decline of something that must die. We must 
banish the idea that a society is always at some point 
in a simple curve of life. 

It may seem a hard saying, this that a society is not 
born and does not die. Has every society existed be- 
fore Time was? Does not history tell us of the begin- 
ning of some societies, even modern history? Did the 
communities of America have no beginning? Can we 
not name the very year of their birth? And if they have 
had a beginning, must they not, too, have an end? Can 
a society be an exception to the general law that Time 
devours all his children? 

The answer is simple. In a society the genera- 
tions of life are integrally bound together, young life 
with old life, parents with youth. Now life is a 
process of evolution, and evolution knows nothing of 
beginning or end. It knows nothing of a time when 
life sprang out of lifelessness, and nothing of a time 
when life shall be resolved in lifelessness. Evolu- 
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tionary science cannot say whether there has been a be- 
ginning or whether there will be an end. It knows an 
intermediate space only. It has the vision of a traveler 
on a road who can trace backward the path he has trod- 
den and foresee a very little of the path to come, but 
cannot even conceive a beginning to the road or to his 
traveling. A living thing by its very nature cannot con- 
ceive a beginning to life. But life is essentially and 
always social life. Every living thing is born into so- 
ciety and owes its life to society. Wherever there is 
life, there is a society however rudimentary. Science, 
knowing nothing of the birth of life, knows therefore 
nothing of the birth of society. And the same is true of 
its end. It is only that which is born that must die, and 
unless we show that a society has been born, we can 
never show that it must die. We can go further and say 
positively that any society which exists to-day must in 
fact be the evolution of a society that has existed from 
the unknown beginning. Individuals, generations, suc- 
ceed each other in a chain of life. But society is always 
there, not successive like the generations, but continu- 
ous, changing incessantly but never dying. If the stream 
of life flows anywhere to-day, it is a stream that has 
flowed continuously from beyond the bourne of time. 
Every living thing is born into a society of which he in 
time becomes a member, and so the society itself, its 
spirit constantly renewed by its successive members, the 
inheritors of the traditions and thoughts and usages of 
their fathers, lives on. It is like a flame that never dies 
because it is constantly fed. So long as a single human 
being endures, a society has existed from the remotest 
past until now. Every living being is thus a member 
of a society which has endured through all time. The 
very existence of a single society to-day is the last proof 
that societies do not necessarily follow a simple curve 
of life, up to maturity and thence down to extinction. 
The law of evolution reveals direction alone, not begin- 
ning nor end, the pathway of life, and neither its en- 
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trance nor its goal. It reveals an up or a down, a prog- 
ress or a retrogression, a sinking or a rising of life. It 
reveals no law of mortality. Therefore to understand 
the progress or the decline of a society, we must remem- 
ber that we have no right to make it subject to that law 
of mortality which inexorably governs the living body, 
the organism. 

Societies develop, they do not begin. The new life of 
America did not begin when English adventurers settled 
in Virginia, or English Puritans in New England. Alike 
they brought their social life into the new land. There 
are no new societies save in the division or extension or 
reformation of preéxistent societies. 

It is needful to make a distinction at this point, for 
the term ‘society’ may be used in two senses, only one 
of which is here intended. Thus, on the one hand, Scot- 
land is a society, so is the United Kingdom, so is the city 
of Manchester. Here society means an integral (though 
not necessarily self-sufficient) community, including 
within itself all the essential social activities or func- 
tions, a common life, in short, of greater or lesser extent. 
On the other hand, a lodge of free masons is a society, a 
trade union is a society, a church and a university are 
societies. But these are not communities, they arise 
within the common life, and are means for its greater 
fulfillment. Notice the difference. The community, the 
integral society, is a life, an end in itself, a living whole. 
The association, the partial society, is usually a means 
to that life, and usually rests on a contract of its mem- 
bers. The association comes into being when the con- 
tract is made, and dies when the contract is cancelled. 
The society for the abolition of slavery came into being 
when men agreed to use their joint endeavor for the re- 
moval of a social disgrace: it ended when the object of 
its existence was fulfilled. Other associations are con- 
cerned, not with the attainment merely, but with the 
maintenance of some social end, and therefore are more 
enduring: supreme among these is the State. But the 
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community is greater even than the State. It is not an 
institution, something set up, not an association, some- 
thing agreed upon: it is that which establishes institu- 
tions and forms associations. When we speak of society 
in this sense We mean some area, greater or smaller, of 
communal life. It may mean village or parish or city or 
country, provided that within it all the essential activi- 
ties of life are found. This proviso excludes those im- 
perfect communities, such as monasteries and nunneries, 
which, though maintaining a common life, do not main- 
tain all the essential functions of life. What I mean by 
society throughout this paper is any community which is 
a real focus of social life. It is the community and not 
the association with which we are here concerned. 

Now every society so understood is a very complex 
thing, a web composed of many threads crossing and re- 
crossing. Parts are closely united, parts remotely. 
Every large society contains numerous smaller ones, and 
every small society enters into the social life of wider 
groups; all common life is a question of degree. There 
are bonds uniting all mankind, there are bonds uniting 
two human beings and in so far separating them from all 
the rest of mankind. There are countless degrees of 
unity and difference within all society. The difference 
has been realized from the beginning, the unity is only 
being slowly realized to-day. But this mere fact of in- 
finite grades of unity extending out from the innermost 
circle of the family to the uttermost bounds of humanity 
is already a sufficient disproof of the doctrine which 
makes of any social group, the nation, for instance, a self- 
subsistent organic whole subject to the organic law. 

I do not intend to follow out that argument, I wish 
rather to make appeal to history. Were the social- 
organism theory true, every community must have a time 
of birth, a time of growth, a culmination, a time of de- 
cline, and an hour of death. That is the process of the 
organic life. Every present society would then be at 
some stage in that process of growing old, whether young, 
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adult, or senescent. And the last stage would mean an 
inevitable process toward dissolution, without hope of 
recovery, to be evaded by no effort its members could 
make. And there would be on record many instances of 
past societies which had run their course and disappeared 
out of life. 

History shatters that illusion. History indeed shows 
that societies are not necessarily immortal. Peoples 
have perished of violence and of pestilence. There 
are to-day on the earth societies of human beings 
which are undoubtedly in process of extinction, where 
no new life in equal quality and vigor is united to the 
old to continue the society. There are to-day in Asia and 
in Africa and in America aboriginal peoples who are 
dying out under the conditions of life brought to them 
by superior races. Therefore a society is certainly ex- 
posed to the danger of mortality: it may die, but yet 
it is not its nature to fulfill a cycle of life that ends in 
death. The wrecks of history are like the fossils of pre- 
historic animals, they tell us that some types of living 
creature have disappeared, leaving no successors. They 
do not tell us that all types must so disappear, for we 
know in fact that many types have survived, some with 
no change, others changing to meet changing conditions. 
We cannot predict the death of mankind of racial old 
age because we have discovered the bones of saurians. 

We may now take some historical instances, those that 
most readily oceur when we talk of the fall of nations, 
and show that, whatever their decline and fall may 
mean, it does not mean the passing out of existence of 
a society. Let us take first the community or communi- 
ties that made ancient Greece, as we know it from the 
time depicted in the Homeric poems. We may say that 
Homeric Greece passed away, that the Greece of Herod- 
otus and Thucydides passed away, that the Greece of 
the Macedonian supremacy passed away; we may take 
broader periods, and speak of ancient and medieval 
and modern Greece. But make the periods what we 
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please: there is never a point at which the community 
dies, as there is an hour in which the organism dies. 
There has been a continuous Greek society from the be- 
ginning of history until to-day, a society whose level of 
civilization and vigor has risen and fallen and risen again. 
What we find is never the death of a body, but always 
the transformation of a spirit The former is momen- 
tary, determinate, final; the letter is gradual, continu- 
ous, infinite. Here there is no body that as it ages at 
last subdues the spirit. For a society is neither old nor 
young, and need not grow older or younger. Hence its 
life is not subject to the rhythm of organic life or to the 
law of organic mortality. The organic life appears at 
a definite point out of the unknown and, fulfilling its 
simple curve, disappears at a definite point into the un- 
known. But for the curve of communal life there is no 
base line whence it arises and into which it falls. This 
is evident if we trace the course of the Greek communi- 
ties, from the days of Homeric barbarism, barbarism 
half hidden by the splendor of the past, to the height of 
fifth century achievement, down through Macedonian and 
Roman domination and lastly Turkish oppression, and 
up again after it all, not indeed to anything of its 
former height, but at least to the higher level re- 
vealed in new national unity and consciousness of 
liberty. Customs and manners and institutions and 
forms of civilization pass away, but the social life, of 
which these were merely expressions, may persist 
throughout it all. To that life we can assign neither be- 
ginning nor end. 

We may take as a further illustration the case of that 
community whose downfall has more than any other im- 
pressed the historian with a sense of the mortality of all 
things human. It is an illustration which brings out 
clearly the need for distinguishing the passing institu- 
tions from the undying life of society. At a certain 
period of history, the social life centering round the city 
of Rome had extended so far as to make of Italy a social 
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unity, an integral society. The decline of that society is 
the most momentous in history, but its life has survived 
every historical disaster. Through all the history of 
Rome there has lived a continuous society, sometimes 
threatened with destruction, at the hands of Gauls or 
Carthaginians or Goths, but never destroyed, rising and 
falling to social heights and depths alike almost un- 
paralleled, sometimes torn and disunited, sometimes al- 
most overwhelmed by the wave of barbaric immigration, 
but in the end revealing in rediscovered unity the im- 
mortal integrity of communal life. The Roman Empire 
passed away, but the social life of Rome and Italy never 
failed altogether. The life changed just as the language 
changed in which it found expression, but both life and 
language remained. States come into being and are dis- 
solved, but society which creates them is greater than 
they. The Roman empire was not a society, not a living 
thing, but an imposed system, an institution. When the 
communal life of Italy slackened, it could no longer en- 
force that system over the communal life of its subject 
communities. The system collapsed, the life survived. 
It may even be that the growing life of these subject. so- 
cieties,—‘‘the bursting of the ripe seed,’’ as one recent 
writer has expressed it,—was as much responsible for the 
collapse of empire as the weakening life of Italy. Asa 
community grows strong it refuses to accept institutions 
imposed from without, institutions it has not itself created 
for the furtherance of its own life. At any rate we must 
distinguish the fall of a State from the death of a com- 
munity. The State, the institution collapses, it may be 
in an hour, the society lives on and creates new insti- 
tutions, a new State. The fall of a State is a common- 
place of history, the death of a society is an event most 
rare and most abnormal. Most of the societies that have 
figured in history have indeed suffered eclipse, but none 
of these have perished, and some have risen again and 
are even now rising, a witness to the eternal possibility 
of social rejuvenescence. 
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When we understand that the terms ‘birth,’ ‘matur- 
ity,’ and ‘death’ have no necessary connection with the 
life of a society, we have taken the first step toward the 
understanding of that incessant rise and fall, the in- 
crease and the decrease of social vigor and vitality. It 
is not something measurable, this spiritual activity (if 
it is not the life of a body, what can it be but the life 
of a spirit)? It has a thousand manifestations, political, 
religious, philanthropic, literary, artistic, intellectual, 
some of which may be in vigor while others are in de- 
cline. A people’s religious or literary activity may be 
greatest when its political activity is least, though this 
is very far from being the rule. On the contrary, all 
those activities seem to be bound up together, being but 
different expressions of one common life. As that life 
stirs to new activity, not in one only, but in manifold 
forms does it reveal itself. The great reformation of 
religious thought and the great renaissance of science 
and art and literature almost together heralded the new 
world. On the whole, then, we can estimate in some 
rough fashion the relative intensity and advance of social 
life. We agree that Athenian society flourished most in 
the time of Pericles, that Roman society declined from 
vigor to complete decadence under the emperors, that 
England became great and strong in the days of Eliza- 
beth. We judge, usually,—and rightly,—the social vigor 
of a people not by its artistic or intellectual eminence, 
but by the degree in which it codperates in the mainten- 
ance and welfare of the state, the central institution of 
the national life and the first expression of its unity. 
But the social vigor shown in a strong and active state 
generally shows itself at the same time in every form 
of social activity, in the life of the thousand societies 
of commerce, science, art, and education. 

How are we to understand this social life? What are 
the symptoms of its vigor and decline? A society is a 
common lite, dependent for its vitality on the worth of 
its members and on the degree to which these members 
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contribute that worth to the community. There are the 
elements of all social well-being, the worth of the indi- 
vidual, his personality, and the extent of his codpers. 
tion with his fellows, his sociality. These are the tests of 
all society, not one alone, but both together. The ant 
and the bee give themselves up to their society, but be- 
cause they have little to give, all their social sacrifice 
avails them little. The hermit gives nothing to his : 

ciety, and therefore a country of hermits, were th 

never so great and wise, would also attain to nothing. 
But in a true society, the two factors, the strength of 
individuality and the strength of sociality, work together, 
and indeed they never can be really independent of one 
another. For as each of us makes his society, so does 
our society make each of us. Our individuality if it is 
strong goes out to strengthen,—if it is weak to weaken,— 
our society; to our society we owe in turn the measure 
of our individuality. The opposition of society and in- 
dividuality is accidental, in essentials they develop out 
of one another, and as a true society seeks to develop in- 
dividuality, so the most gifted individuality finds its ex- 
pression and fulfillment in society. The more the mem- 
bers of a community enter into the life of that commun- 
ity, the richer by the amount of what they themselves 
have brought becomes that life. This ever-renewed flame 
of social activity rises and falls continually. Its quality 
is the quality of the social units whose common life it is 
—if the fuel is poor, how can the flame be bright? Its 
intensity is the degree in which these members are united 
in that common life,—scatter the coals and what once 
glowed in a radiant focus will flicker feebly in dispersed 
and meager fires. It is this spiritual activity we call 
society, this conscious codperation in a great common 
life, that sustains within it the life of every contributor, 
as the energy of its ardent center keeps every coal in a 
fire aglow. To fall away from that fire is to pale and 
grow cold like a cinder, to lose the communion of society 
is to lose the community in which each life is quickened. 
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If that be so, we must interpret social progress and 
social decline in terms of spirit at the last. On what- 
ever physical conditions a society depends, we must re- 
member that these change but little while the society is 
passing on from phase to phase. The earth, the physical 
basis on which all life is forever dependent, alters 
scarcely at all in the memory of man: the productivity, 
agricultural and mineral, of the soil, the heat of the sun, 
the suc..-*'n of the seasons, these vary to a scarcely ap- 
preci: le ree from generation to generation. The 
physical vhuages that do occur are mostly those brought 
about by men’s own ingenuity and invention, are social 
products. The endless activity of man is progressively 
making the physical conditions always more favorable, 
making nature always more subservient to his ends, to 
his length of life, to his security and comfort of life. 
Nature is passive to his hands. For our purpose, there- 
fore, we can regard the physical basis of society as in it- 
self stable and unchanging, and we must turn, if we are 
to inquire into the conditions of a society’s decay, to its 
own inner spiritual nature. 

Historians are fond of giving reasons for the decline 
of peoples and the fall of states. These reasons, if our 
account is true, are at best secondary conditions, results 
of a lowering of the spiritual activity rather than its 
causes. This and this alone is social decay, the slacken- 
ing Of the social will, the loosening of the bonds that 
unite men, not forcibly but freely, within their society, 
the progressive weakening in each of the social purpose 
which is the first principle of the social life of all. Mr. 
Balfour in his essay on ‘‘Decadence”’ is:right in refus- 
ing to admit that mere historical circumstances, external 
events, the defeat of armies, the mistakes of statesmen, 
constitute the full explanation of the waning of social 
life, the social enfeeblement that is made catastrophic 
when it involves the dissolution of a State. ‘‘It is in 
vain that historians enumerate the public calamities 
which preceded and no doubt contributed to the final 
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catastrophe. Civil dissensions, military disasters, famine, 
pestilences, tyrants, tax-gatherers, growing burdens, and 
waning wealth,—the gloomy catalogue is unrolled before 
our eyes, yet somehow it does not in all cases fully satisfy 
us. We feel that some of these diseases are of a kind 
which a vigorous body politic should easily be able to 
survive, that others are secondary symptoms of some ob- 
scurer malady, and that in neither case do they supply 
us with the full explanations of which we are in search.”’ 
Defeat, pestilence, and famine may decimate a people 
and not crush its spirit or its vitality. It is the strength 
and character of its spiritual unity that makes or un- 
makes a people. Not decimation of numbers, a loss 
speedily reparable, but enfeeblement of spirit is the ulti- 
mate social misfortune, and the cause of social disaster. 
So Byron says of Greece: 


No foreign foe could quell 
Thy soul, till from itself it fell. 


As with decadence, so with progress. We must inter- 
pret progress in terms of this spiritual activity alone. 
Herbert Spencer explained all progress as differentia- 
tion, the growth of heterogeneity, and undoubtedly the in- 
creasing complexity of social life, as of all life, is the 
surest and most striking sign of its development. But 
to call this the progress of sotiety is to make structure 
prior to the life that animates and shapes structure. As 
a society advances, it grows in complexity, it requires 
more and more associations within it to express the full- 
ness of its communal life. But it is that life which brings 
the new complexity of structure into being, and here we 
are concerned, not with the result, but with the nature 
of the cause. Progress has no meaning except in the 
light of purposes and needs. It is those purposes and 
needs, consciously realized, that are the driving force in 
the differentiation of society. The life and the needs of 
life are here at any rate before the structure. It is this 
life and the meaning of its progress that concern us here. 
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And here there is but one form of explanation, that which 
looks at the spiritual activity whose two aspects are per- 
sonality and sociality. 

It is of course true that, without appropriate physical 
conditions, a community, like a plant in poor soil, will 
never develop. There will never arise the fine flower of 
civilization in the snows of northern Greenland or the 
parched wastes of Central Australia. The Eskimo and 
the Australian Blackfellow are as surely stunted by their 
physical surroundings as the actual lichen of the snows 
and the mulga scrub of the desert. And yet, we must re- 
peat, the physical conditions remain almost constant,’ 
and therefore do not explain the progress of the peo- 
ples who do progress. In explaining the rise of Greece, 
we may lay stress on the opportunity given by a moun- 
tainous country with a great seaboard and a mediter- 
ranean climate. But these remained when the life of the 
Greek cities dwindled to insignificance. In explaining 
the rise of England we may lay stress on her island isola- 
tion and her mineral wealth,—but no one believes that 
these will ever save England from decadence. Therefore 
they are not the sources of her greatness,—though with- 
out them that greatness might never have been fulfilled. 
It is the heightening of the social spirit, the strengthen- 
ing of the social will, which is the will to realize oneself 
in the greater realization of one’s community as apart 
from the will to realize oneself at the expense of that 
community, it is the growth of the sense of solidarity 
as each appreciates more and contributes more to the 
worth of the common life,—there is the meaning of social 
progress. 

But, it may be objected, have you not overlooked one 
physieal factor which is no more constant than the so- 
cial spirit itself, and the development or degeneration of 





*The exhaustion of the mineral resources of a country would be an ex- 
ception. Such a change might involve a social decline, but there are no 
clear historical instances. 
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which has tremendous importance for society? Granted 
that the world of outer nature does not change appre- 
ciably from age to age, save when it is changed by man, 
are not our human bodies themselves inconstant and 
variable? It is one of the chief arguments of the mod- 
ern pessimist that the individual organism is growing 
finer as civilization advances, is threatened by all man- 
ner of new dangers. This is not the place to inquire 
whether here also the gain does not greatly exceed the 
loss, whether the history of human organic evolution, 
like the history of human social evolution, does not offer 
fair grounds of hope and reveal, in spite of perils and 
set-backs, a verifiable progress. All that is important 
for our argument is that this bodily change is in the end 
the result of the spiritual activity of man, is the readap- 
tation of our bodies to new conditions of life, which we 
ourselves have willed. If then there is decadence here, 
the cause is the same as before, a spiritual failure in 
the members of the decadent society. Jf there is deca- 
dence,—but all that is so-called does not deserve the 


name. We must begin by distinguishing the atrophy of 
no longer useful organs from the decay of the organism. 
A recent writer in the Edinburgh Review has expressed 
the difference admirably in the following passage: 


People cry out, in Chamberlainite phrasealogy, ‘eyes are going,’ ‘teeth 
are going,’ ‘hair has gone!’ If it were true, it would only be a minor 
incident in human evolution. Mankind are a species of bald apes: if 
the hair of their heads degenerates, as that of their bodies has already 
done, it would seem a very natural progress of evolution. But teeth also 
are ‘going.’ Doubtless in evolving from the simian stage, there has been 
a great diminution of size or degeneration of the jaws. Men do not have 
the massive and protruding jaws that characterize gorillas, nor are their 
teeth of the same strength. The wisdom teeth in a considerable propor- 
tion of humanity never develop at all; and their degeneration is, in the 
opinion of many, a valuable and desirable eventuality. ...It is no 
doubt pleasant to have eyes which can distinguish the satellites of Jupiter, 
but they would be of no great service in civilized life; far more valu- 
able is the mental vision which gradually gives us the mastery of our 
fate. It would occasionally be serviceable to have jaws and teeth which 
could crack a cocoanut; certain pastimes would doubtless be facilitated 
if our sense of smell was as acute as that of a dog; and in listening to 
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an indistinct speaker it would be of undeniable utility if our degenerate 
ear-muscles still retained their former function, so that we could adjust 
our ears like a horse or a donkey. But the loss of these aptitudes has 
been attended by the gain of other more important aptitudes; so that 
their progressive degeneration has helped us to obtain the mastery over 
all animals in which they have retained full development. . . . It is scarcely 
possible to examine any region of the body without finding evidence that 
along with evolution of new structures, there has gone a progressive degen- 
eration of old structures.2 ‘Claws are going,’ ‘hair is going,’ ‘tails have 
gone,’ such might have been the refrain of a pessimistic ape-man a hun- 
dred thousand years ago. And the complaint must have seemed well 
justified: for how was he to keep warm in winter without his furry coat? 
and how was he to climb about the trees if he had no tail wherewith to 


swing himself among the branches? 


You see, tails were very useful in that primitive so- 
ciety. But when man had attained to codperative house- 
building and the use of tools, they had willed away the 
use, and indirectly the possession, of tails. 

There is no escape from the conclusion: it is in the 
spiritual activity of society that the nature of social prog- 
ress and decadence is found, there and there alone. This 
inevitable conclusion is also one full of hope. It relieves 
the mind from the fatalistic doctrine, a necessary corol- 
lary of the social-organism theory, that societies grow 
old and decay inevitably by mere lapse of time, with no 
hope against an inexorable law. In truth, societies grow 
in experience, in knowledge, and in power, as each gen- 
eration hands down its gains. They do not grow in age, 
for each generation is new, new as was the inconceivable 
beginning of life, indeed with an increased capacity of 
life in so far as past generations have striven to improve 
it. We ean discover no law which burdens the new gen- 
erations with an inherited weight of age. Society alone 
is granted that rare and inestimable possession, the ad- 
vantage of experience without its penalty of powerless- 
ness. To grow wiser without growing older is perhaps 


? Wiedersheim in his ‘‘Der Bau des Menschen’’ reckons in human beings 
fifteen organs that are progressing, seventeen that are decaying though 
still partially useful, and one hundred and seven that are rudimentary 
and altogether useless. 
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the highest boon a man could ask of the gods. That 
boon is granted to society. 

We talk of young peoples, of new nations. Let us re- 
member that no nation is younger than another, except 
in spirit, in the strength of the social will. The peoples 
of America are no younger than the peoples of Europe; 
the new nations of our colonies, of Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand, are the children of an older England 
only in the same sense as we ourselves are its offspring. 
If their spirit is younger, it is because new conditions 
of life stimulate old energies, because new opportunities 
and new freedom renew the spirit. But let us not for 
one moment suppose that a new country is the only or 
the surest stimulus of the spirit of society. Far more 
potent forces exist stored within every community, the 
challenge of the ideal still so imperfectly realized, the 
vision of present attainment which past attainment has 
made possible. When that challenge and that vision 
enter the heart of the members of a society, uniting them 
more closely in common effort, in social solidarity, its 
life is already renewed. ‘‘Here or nowhere is our 
America.’’ Thus and not otherwise does a society be- 
come young. While its ears are open to that challenge 
and its eyes to that vision, it will never know old age. 

Even to the individual, bound as he is to the wheel of 
erganic change, there comes at intervals, longer or 
shorter, a period of renewal, a sense of greater good, of 
greater worth in existence, as if fresh oil had been poured 
on the flame of life. To the unaging community that 
period may come at any time. Our organic bodies refuse 
at last to respond to the call of the spirit. They lose 
that power of response which is the very principle of 
life. But a society can always renew its body, its body 
is the shell of institutions and customs it has created 
for the protection of its spirit. If these grow old it can 
east them off like an outworn garment, it can replace 
them, as it has done before, by new and better institu- 
tions and customs. Our will at last avails not, for all our 
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vision of health and strength, to stay the oncoming of 
decay, but the will of a society avails; if only it sees the 
vision, if only it hears the challenge. It is therefore ab- 
surd to talk, as men have talked in every age, of the in- 
evitable decadence which must sometime at the last befall 
our country. For indeed society is a spiritual thing to 
which there belongs no natural destiny of decay and 
death. Into that ever-rejuvenated life each of us is taken 
up, in spite of our mere organic fate. If that life fail, 
it is a failure of the spirit, unpredictable as the coming 
and going of the wind. And if it fail, it may be renewed; 
for the failure is not the inexorable failure of old age 
preceding dissolution, but like the falling of the wind, 
the abating of a power which again springs into redis- 
covered life. 
R. M. Maclver. 


ABERDEEN. 
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HE object of this paper is to discuss the relation 

between two questions which are fundamental in any 
ethical theory. These questions are: What do we mean 
by calling anything good? and Why ought we to do this 
or that? That it is important to consider these ques- 
tions, and the connection between them, can hardly be 
doubted. They are questions of theory, it is true, and 
they can hardly be discussed in any way that is other 
than abstract. The concrete treatment of ethics has a 
different aim. It asks, What is good? and What ought 
we to do? This is ethics as the plain man understands it 
and, probably, he does well to confine his attention to 
these questions. But since the abstract questions are log- 
ically prior to the others, they must be discussed first by 
scientific ethics. The position of ethics is the same in this 
respect as that of any other science. The results of sci- 
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ence move on the plane of common sense,—they correct 
and amplify, but they do not destroy and they do not 
distort. On the other hand, the ultimate principles and 
the ultimate definitions of science present far greater 
difficulties to the ordinary mind. They seem verbal or 
nebulous, although, in point of fact, they are neither. | 
do not mean to imply, of course, that concrete ethics can 
be deduced from these abstract considerations. I should 
as readily maintain that it is possible to deduce the num- 
ber of houses in Aberdeen from the geologists’ defini- 
tion of granite. All I wish to say is that the answer to 
these two abstract questions is indispensable to a sys- 
tematic study of ethics. And that is all that is implied 
by classing ethics among the sciences. 

It is well to notice at the outset that the two questions 
are distinct, so that, if there is a connection between them, 
that connection cannot be shown by reducing one to the 
other. It may be true, in fact, that if a thing is good it 
ought to exist, or ought to be done, and that, if we can 
attain it, we should strive to do so. Conversely, it may 
be true that if anything ought to be done, or ought to 
exist, it is therefore good. But the meaning of the state- 
ments is different. They are not mere synonyms, nor 
ean one be obtained from the other by way of analysis. 
We shall see, ere long, that the relation between ‘good’ 
and ‘ought’ is not nearly so simple as the above remarks 
suggest. But, if it were so, the connection would still 
be, in the language of the philosophers, a synthetic con- 
nection. 

Two other preliminary considerations are equally es- 
sential. The first is that the term good (or bad) even if 
it is not ambiguous, covers a far wider field than ethics, 
the second that the term ought (or ought not) covers a 
narrower one. We say that Jones, in our village cricket 
eleven, is a good bat, and we also say, equally naturally, 
that Bishop Burnet, with all his faults, was a good man 
at heart. These are different senses of the word good, 
but both contain a common core of meaning, since both 
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have in common the notion of worth or value. To say 
that anything has value or worth is precisely the same 
as to say that it is good. The difficulty is only that the 
word good is frequently used to mean morally good, and 
that is the term which exactly covers the field of ethics. 
Bishop Burnet was a good man morally. Jones may be, 
but again he may not. We do not touch that question 
when we praise his prowess as a batsman. 

Indeed, the distinction between worth and moral worth 
is one of the first points that is impressed on the student 
of ethics. He is told at the beginning of his career that 
ethics is but one of the normative sciences, and he has to 
learn how to distinguish it from others such as xstheties. 
The phrase normative science, as he comes to see, is only 
a translation of ‘science involving a standard of value,’ 
but the values with which ethics is concerned refer to 
a different subject-matter from those that pertain to 
esthetics. The subject-matter of esthetics is beauty, or 
ugliness, that of ethics is conduct. The same problem 
arises, once again, if the student is asked to criticize 
Hume’s doctrine that ‘natural abilities,’ such as wit, or 
grace, or skill, since they are instances of personal merit, 
cannot ultimately be distinguished from the virtues. It 
is necessary to distinguish the appreciation based on 
moral grounds, from that which is based on grounds other 
than moral. Who can help admiring the gay, the witty, 
the cultured Congreve? Regarded as a work of art, he 
has a luster all his own. It does not follow that The Old 
Bachelor is good ethical reading, or that Congreve’s re- 
lations with Mrs. Bracegirdle are morally praiseworthy. 
It will be our task, later, to consider more carefully 
wherein this difference consists. Meanwhile it is enough 
to point it out. 

While it is less obvious that ethics must deal with more 
than the ought, it is none the less certain. The ought is 
an imperative, a command or rule of command, and is 
therefore addressed to the will. But there are many 
qualities of character which enter into moral conduct 
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without being directly subject to volitional control. By 
using the word will I do not wish to take refuge in the 
faculty psychology. The will is only a faculty, it is not 
a thing; but the word will indicates a definite set of psy- 
chical facts, and may therefore he used without mislead- 
ing consequences. 

The Scripture tells us to love our neighbor as our- 
selves; that is to say, it enjoins a certain emotional dis- 
position, as well as enjoining actions. But how can love 
be commanded? It is futile to do so since it is not within 
a man’s power to love or not to love as he chooses. He 
may, indeed, strive to attain this disposition: that he 
ought to do so is fully admitted by Kant, from whom the 
above example is taken: and he may, indirectly, do much 
toward acquiring it. But that is not sufficient. The dis- 
position with which an act is done, the loving kindness of 
virtue, forms part of the moral quality of conduct; and 
ethics, accordingly, is wider than the ought. 

Let us begin, then, by attempting to explain what we 
mean by calling anything good. This is a different ques- 
tion from asking for a definition of that which is good. 
There may be many definitions of good, in the sense that 
a number of descriptive phrases may demarcate precisely 
the same object. ‘That which ought to exist’ or ‘That 
which can be thought out as a member of a perfect whole’ 
may be definitions in this (which is the usual) sense of 
the word. To consider whether they are or are not, is no 
part of the purpose of this paper. It is concerned with 
the meaning of the term good itself,—the adjective, not 
the substantive,—and it is clear that neither the defini- 
tions proposed, nor any others of the same type, are an- 
swers to this question. 

‘To have value’ or ‘to have worth’ are, as we have 
seen, synonyms for the adjective good. Another syn- 
onym,—or is it, perhaps, a significant definition of the 
meaning of good?—is found in the word approval. To 
ascribe value to anything, and to approve it, are one and 
the same. What, then, is the nature of this approval? 
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Some theories will have it that approval is, in the end, 
an attitude of feeling; that is what the school of moral 
sentiment said in the eighteenth century,—Hume may be 
taken as their representative,—and what the Werth- 
theorie of such a writer as Meinong says to-day. Other 
thinkers, such as Hobbes or von Ehrenfels, maintain (to 
put the matter in our terminology) that the clue to the 
nature of value must be sought in the nature of desire. 
Spinoza, in some of his utterances, maintains the same 
view.! These theories of the nature of approval have, 
despite their differences, very much in common. Feel- 
ing and desire are closely connected: they are both ways 
in which the subject is attracted by the thought of cer- 
tain objects, and it was because feeling, on their psy- 
chology, was necessarily the spring to action that it re- 
ceived its prominence in the writings of the moral sense 
school. The awareness of good must inspire action. Vir- 
tue must be amiable. It must touch our breasts. The 
intellect, on the contrary, is cool and dispassionate, and 
consequently the apprehension of value cannot pertain 
to it. 

Naturally, we cannot suppose that so many great think- 
ers, whose strength lay especially in the domain of psy- 
chology, had no grounds on which to base this theory of 
the nature of approval. We shall see that their analysis 
was defective, but these defects lay rather in what they 
denied than in what they asserted. Feeling and desire 
are the mainsprings of action, and approval is connected 
with them in a specially important way. This is a fact 
which any theory must admit and try to explain. There 
is a distinction, however, which writers like Hume failed 
to recognize. Moral approval and esthetic approval are, 
both, kinds of approval. The virtuoso and the saint, in 
their different ways, reach out toward the realm of values. 
But it is no part of the feeling connected with xsthetic 
approval to lead to action, whereas the moral approval 
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of the saint should do so. The desire to imitate a great 
painter or to possess his works does refer to conduct, 
yet these desires, even if an inevitable consequent of 
esthetic appreciation, have neither part nor lot in that 
appreciation itself. 

Approval, however, more especially moral approval, 
cannot be a matter of mere feeling or mere desire, or 
even of a particular kind of feeling or desire. Approval 
implies certain other characteristics, which can only be 
satisfied by judgment. If moral discriminations, to use 
the old phrase, were matters of feeling alone, there could 
be no morality. Morality would have disappeared into 
something else, something rather like it, indeed, but still 
not the same. The awareness of mora! distinctions im- 
plies certain claims, and, if these are not satisfied, moral- 
ity falls. These claims, expressed abstractly, are the 
claims of objectivity, universality, disinterestedness, and 
authority. Strive as he will, no advocate of feeling or 
desire can account for these claims in terms of his theory. 
Hume tried hard, and he failed. He failed because his 
task was hopeless, as is easy to see, if we consider the 
claims in detail. 

Objectivity is the simplest and clearest of them. Sup- 
pose that Williams, behind the counter, complains of the 
meanness, or the tyranny, of Jenkins the manager. When 
he does so, he means to condemn the character and the 
actions of Jenkins. He does not mean only that he has 
certain feelings with regard to Jenkins, nor does he mean 
only that most men, who had heard what Jenkins did, 
would, through the contagion of sympathy, feel with him 
in the matter. He means that, but he also means much 
more. And Hume himself has to admit it. To call a 
man an enemy or a rival is, he says, to express a private 
preference. To call him vicious or depraved is to ‘speak 
a different language’ altogether. The private prefer- 
ence has become a general preference. But no feeling 
ceases to be private because other men have similar ones, 
and that is the utmost stretch of generality which Hume’s 
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theory can reach. There is only one answer. To call 
Jenkins a villain is to make a statement about Jenkins, 
not about anyone’s feelings with regard to him. That 
statement claims to be either true or false, and truth or 
falsity pertain to judgment only. The objectivity of 
morals, accordingly, requires judgment and cannot rest 
on feeling. 

The ‘general preference’ was overworked on the moral 
sense theory, since it had to do duty also for universality 
and for disinterestedness. The claim of universality 
means only that if a given act or person is, for some 
reason or other, rightly accounted worthy of esteem, then 
that esteem must also be accorded to a similar act, wher- 
ever and whenever it occurs, and to a similar person, ir- 
respective of the accidents of space and time and all they 
imply. Disinterestedness, or impartiality, implies the 
same. But where shall we find such a feeling? Drake 
was a freebooter (often), and so were his opponents. 
But no true Englishman feels toward Drake as he does 
toward the Spaniards. If he admires the Spaniards at 
all, it is only because their courage increases the splendor 
of Drake’s achievements. The McLeans and the Mac- 
Donnells were quite as reprehensible as the Stepney an- 
archists or the Paris motor bandits, but we do not quote 
the ‘good old rule’ and the ‘simple plan’ quite so com- 
placently in the modern instances as in the ancient. When 
we reflect, we can see how far the cases are parallel, and 
with what measure they should be weighed one against 
the other. The reflection may be present, even in the 
moment of passion, though, then, it is usually impotent. 
But, impotent or not, it can surely claim the rightful 
superiority. 

There are moral feelings, of course, and there are 
moral desires. But these feelings and desires are deriv- 
ative. They depend upon the moral judgment. Their 
strength may outrun that of the moral judgment, and 
the result is fanaticism or a kind of lynch law. They may 
blind the moral judgment, too, and keep it from weighing 
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the case as it should be weighed. But that only shows 
that moral desires and moral feelings are not exempt 
from the common lot of feeling and desire. They are 
good servants, but bad masters. If our desires and our 
feelings always harmonized with our judgment, the evil 
doers would be few. The growth of character consists in 
regulating them, and it is just as dangerous to allow our 
judgments of value to be distorted by feeling as our 
judgments of fact. The primacy of judgment in this re- 
spect is the real reason why neither desire nor feeling 
by themselves are a sufficient account of moral discrimi- 
nations. They do not possess the authority of the moral 
judgment. If they impel to action, they do so because of 
their strength.—the obligation of the moral sense school. 
was, as they themselves admitted, but an ‘interested obli- 
gation.’ And strength is not authority. 

Before passing to the subject of obligation,—which is 
of course, authority regarded from another point of view, 
—it will be well to treat of two questions that have, 
hitherto, been left somewhat obscure. We admitted, or 
rather declared, that judgments of value have a special 
connection with feeling and desire. What, then, is this 
connection? We declared, again, that a judgment of 
moral worth covers less than a judgment of worth in gen- 
eral. Where, precisely, does the difference lie? What 
is moral worth? 

In considering the first question the fundamental point 
to notice is that there is no such thing as blind desire or 
blind feeling. On the contrary desire and feeling must 
be guided and informed by cognition, and cognition, in 
its explicit form, is judgment. When we are pleased, we 
are pleased with something, and, still more obviously, 
when we desire, we desire something. We may, it is 
true, want something without knowing clearly what we 
want, and take steps to allay the wants which are compar- 
atively random and haphazard. But they are never ab- 
solutely so. Although we do not know clearly, we do 
know vaguely. When we are thirsty, we desire drink; 
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when we are cold, we desire warmth. The parched wan- 
derer in the desert, however desperate his case and how- 
ever blind or perplexed his judgment, will never try to 
allay his anguish by kindling a fire. Groping itself im- 
plies some degree of expectation, and an expectation 
which is restricted to certain channels and has no con- 
cern with others. At every stage our feelings and desires 
are guided by our cognition of objects. They are, in- 
deed, the special way in which an object, so far as cog- 
nized, attracts the subject. 

To see this, is half the battle. When we desire any- 
thing, we desire to possess it, or cause its existence, or 
modify it in some way. The cognition which guides de- 
sire has this aim in view and it exists in behalf of possible 
action. The state of desire includes both the attraction 
of the object, and the appetency or endeavor after it. 
But the desire for anything also includes the awareness 
of value in that which is desired. It is desired because it 
indicates a situation that is better than the present,— 
not necessarily morally better, nor necessarily better on 
the whole, but better, in some aspect and in some degree, 
than the present state or its continuance. Indeed this 
cognition of value in the object desired is the principal 
respect in which cognition really is a guide. The state 
of the facts, no doubt, cireumscribes our desires, quite 
apart from their value. There is no value in a railway 
time table as such, but it is an important fact if we want 
to go to London. The more definite and the more im- 
perious the desires, the more must cognition study the 
facts, that it may use them as means to its ends. But 
so long as they are mere facts, they are mere means. If 
they are desired as ends, they must be desired because 
of the value they are seen to contain. 

It is not surprising, then, that the awareness of value 
should have a specially close and intimate connection 
with feeling and desire. These must be guided not by 
cognition only, but by cognition which includes the aware- 
ness of worth. And we are now better able to approach 
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our second question,—that of the distinguishing charac. 
teristics of moral worth. Moral worth is worth as ex- 
hibited in the sphere of conduct. Let us see what this 
statement implies. 

Conduct may be defined most simply as responsible 
behavior, but it is a difficult, and, perhaps, an impossible 
task, to say where behavior ceases to be responsible. The 
limiting cases, however, are not of great importance. If 
we can point to behavior which is indubitably conduct, 
we have done enough for ethics. When an agent has fore- 
sight of the ends he is capable of attaining, when he can 
choose between these ends without being forced by some 
agency foreign to him, then his action is an instance of 
conduct. If these elements are entirely absent, there is 
no conduct. The absence of constraint, in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, depends upon the harmony of the end 
chosen with the character of the man himself and, there- 
fore, we may speak of conduct as the expression of the 
character in action. This is a commonplace of any text 
book of ethics. It is a commonplace also that the clearest 
instance of conduct is to be seen in choice after mature 
deliberation. Such deliberation, of course, is neither al- 
ways possible, nor always necessary. There may not be 
time enough to reflect and, again, the course before us 
may be so clear that deliberation is otiose. These facts, 
however, do not affect the general principle. 

Now, what does a man do when he deliberates? Grant- 
ing that he has sufficient time and sufficient information, 
he considers the various practicable alternatives that are 
open to him. If he recognizes that a given alternative is 
not really possible for him, that, however splendid it 
may seem in the abstract, and however admirable if per- 
formed by some one with different opportunities and a 
different nature from himself, it is yet beyond his reach, 
then that alternative straightway ceases to be vital for 
him. He must restrict himself, therefore, to alternatives 
that are really practicable, and, if he does what is morally 
good, he must choose that alternative which will attain 
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the greatest possible value within his power. The value 
of the probable effects of this action upon the man him- 
self and upon others, the consistency of the action with 
the general plan of life to which he (on the whole) ad- 
heres,—these considerations, and others like them, all 
must enter. True, the standard for the comparison of 
these values, permits of innumerable disputes. It is, per- 
haps, a question of direct intuition for which no reason 
ean be given since none is required. We perceive directly 
that generosity is better than masked selfishness, and that 
is the whole of the matter. It may be, again, that values 
must be measured by reference to an ideal or, even, that 
some indirect criterion,—the hedonic calculus, let us say, 
—is the surest guide. These questions are not for us. 
What is certain is that the deliberation of the morally 
good man consists in the valuation of practicable alter- 
natives with a view to choosing that which is best. The 
valuation, it is true, need not add and subtract units efter 
the manner of arithmetic. To demand that would be as 
absurd as to demand a pair of scales to weigh the mo- 
tives. It need not, again, take the form which Benjamin 
Franklin advised. We need not jot the alternatives 
down and balance them by the aid of a merchant’s pen- 
cil. The point is that this valuation is essential, what- 
ever be the form in which it is usually, or most con- 
veniently, made. 

It is necessary, is these matters, to distinguish between 
the objective and the subjective point of view. From the 
objective point of view, an action is morally right when 
it exhibits the maximum value that can be attained by 
the agent. But the action, to be moral, must be an in- 
stance of conduct, and therefore the subjective point of 
view, the intention and the responsibility of the agent, is 
still more important. The agent, no doubt, may have in- 
adequate information as to fact, and he may form false 
judgments of value. He may try, for instance, to rescue 
a drowning man, although his own powers as a swimmer 
are inadequate to the task, or he might, through excessive 
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humility, decline a task for which he was preéminently 
fitted. We cannot, therefore, look to the subjective point 
of view only, in our estimate of moral worth. But with 
these limitations it is true that a man acts rightly if he 
strives to attain the greatest value open to him. 

There is yet another qualification to make, however. 
The agent, if he acts morally, must not only strive to at- 
tain the best course of action open to him, but he must 
strive to do so just because tt is the best. Anything else 
is legality, not morality. And this explains, incidentally, 
why many personal excellences are admired esthetically 
without being morally approved. They are shown in con- 
duct, they may be deliberately chosen, and they have 
value. But if the agent could have chosen something 
better, or if he chose them for some other reason than 
their superior excellence to any other alternative open 
to him, ther they are morally blameworthy, even if 
worthy of praise in other respects. 

Our discussion, it may appear, has strayed from the 
high road, into bypath meadow. That is but appearance, 
however; in reality we are now enabled, for the first 
time, to attack the real problem of this paper. We 
, have dealt hitherto with the problems of worth, of moral 
' worth, and of that which is morally right or wrong. 
Worth, we have seen, has a special connection with de- 
sire and feeling but depends ultimately upon a judgment 
of value. Moral worth refers to conduct and conduct re- 
quires, at least, knowledge and choice on the part of the 
agent. Deliberation, it is true, is not essential to con- 
duct, but it shows these necessary implications of con- 
duct in their clearest form. It is really the attempt to 
justify to ourselves a given line of action. A man who 
can choose in this way is morally responsible for his ac- 
tions. The volitional element is not, as we shall see, the 
whole of moral worth, but it is essential to any action 
which has moral worth (positive or negative as the case 
may be). That which is right or wrong, however, does 
refer wholly to this volitional element. An action is 
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morally right only if it is chosen because it is the best, 
the most valuable, thing to do for a given man in a 
given place and time. 

Now that which is morally right and that which a man 
ought to do, are one and the same, so that now we have 
found the answer to our question. Some ethical theories, 
it is true, have sought the sum and substance of ethics in 
the ought and have even maintained, as Kant did, that 
the notion of ought must be prior to that of good. Other 
theories, again, have spoken almost entirely in terms of 
good. Neither of these types of theory is correct. The 
ought has a meaning and a place of its own since it 
speaks of a rule of command addressed to the will of a 
rational being. This is no part of the meaning of worth. 
But the rules are not commanded in their own right. 
There is a reason for them and that reason lies in their 
worth. The point, indeed, is very familiar. Any gen- 
eral rule will clash with some other general rule in some 
instances. It is my duty to assist the police, it is also my 
duty to protect and help my friends. What if I learn that 
my friend is a murderer? Surely, in such an instance, 
the only possible course is to ask what is the best thing 
to do in the particular case before me. If my judgment 
is sound and I follow it, I shall have acted as I ought. 

There is a last ditch which the defenders of the pri- 
macy of obligation may still contest. Is it not true, they 
may ask, that I recognize what morality is by recognizing 
what I have got to do. Luther’s Ich kann nicht anders 
is the keystone of ethics. Again, we have insisted on the 
attractiveness of good. The awareness of values in pos- 
sible action necessarily arouses desire. But duty must 
often be done in the teeth of desire. The answer to these 
objections is really very simple. In the first place it is 
irrelevant how we come by a particular notion. Custom 
and early training, it is true, impress first of all on the 
child (and upon those races which are still in their child- 
hood) that certain kinds of conduct are commanded and 
others are forbidden, and these rules are shrouded in a 
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sort of religious halo that frequently does duty for con- 
science. But the task of the moral man, and the task of 
ethics, is to rise above this stage and to see whether the 
rules are justifiable and on what principle the justifica- 
tion can rest. In the second place it is true, no doubt, 
that the right course need not be pleasant, and this despite 
the fact that the good attracts while duty may be stern 
and hard. The sternness of duty, perhaps, is apt to be 
exaggerated through undue attention to certain special 
cases. Some instances of duty are less dreadful than the 
action of Brutus when he condemned his son. It may be 
a man’s duty to play tennis of an evening in order to 
preserve his health. But, omitting this plea, we can still 
hold fast to our position. Although the thought of at- 
tainable value always attracts, and although there can be 
no desire which is not guided by some apprehension of 
value, it does not follow that the judgment of greatest at- 
tainable value always attracts the most. To suppose that 
would be to suppose a necessary and complete harmony 
between thought, feeling, and action, and this, so far from 
being a presupposition, is the chief aim of moral training. 
The gratification which a man seeks may be a little pres- 
ent ease, or a little present enjoyment, at the expense of 
his whole life. The ease or the enjoyment do attract 
and do have their value. It would be the man’s duty to 
seek them if nothing else came in their way. Similarly, 
the ideal of the life attracts and the man knows that it 
should have superiority. But it does not attract enough. 
The reason of the sin is not that the man does not seek 
the good, but that he does not seek the best. 

I shall conclude this paper by answering yet another 
objection and making one further explanation. The ob- 
jection is that the ought is only apparently, not really, 
narrower than the concept of moral worth. Let it be 
granted that if the smile with which the gift is given 
were chosen with the same care as the gift itself, our 
moral nature would rise in revolt. It is true, none the 
less, that the loving kindness of virtue must proceed from 
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the moral character of the agent. But can we not say 
that a man ought to have a better, a more generous char- 
acter than he has? I do not wish to ask what are the 
limits within which this or that man may develop his 
character. All I maintain is, that if the objection means 
that his character ought to be better than he himself can 
make it, then the objection is false. No one denies that 
he ought to try to be generous, but the objection, in the 
form I have stated it, refers not to the man, but to his 
maker. Thus it is possible to say that one man is morally 
better than another, although each does his best. That 
is not a paradox, but a truism. There is no one, of course, 
who always does his best, but there are sufficiently close 
approximations to make the statement significant in fact, 
as well as in theory. The mistake arises from requiring, 
—after the manner of criminal law,—an equal standard 
for every man, without sufficient respect for the differ- 
ences of persons. 

The explanation supplies, in a way, an interesting cor- 
roboration of our theory. The ought, as we have seen, 
refers to that essential feature of conduct which is con- 
cerned with volition. It is a rule of command addressed 
to the will, and this is the reason at once for the limita- 
tions and for the importance of the ought. Let us ask, 
therefore, whether our account is consistent with the 
psychology of will. Ethics, of course, does not depend 
upon psychology, but it involves psychology. It speaks 
not of human nature as such, but of human nature at its 
best. Still, it cannot ignore the facts of human nature. 

Will implies the choice of action, and action which the 
agent believes to be in his power. He can neither will the 
action, nor resolve upon it, unless he has this belief. Be- 
liefs, of course, are instances of cognition. It is plain, 
therefore, that will is guided by explicit cognition and 
cognition, moreover, which is restricted in the special 
way we have seen to be characteristic of the ought. For 
the thought of ‘ought’ implies the thought of ‘can.’ But 
will is more than the contemplation and the comparison 
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of possible lines of action. They are contemplated with 
reference to another essential constituent of will, the con- 
stituent which we call choice. This is the ‘fiat,’ the ‘let it 
be done and done by me’ which is an ultimate and pro- 
foundly important characteristic of mental life. But the 
choice besides being guided by cognition is necessarily 
prompted by desire. Desire, in fact, is the feeling atti- 
tude of the subject with respect to possible action. Now 
.we have shown that every desire includes some awareness 
of the value of the end toward which it strives. It fol- 
lows that not cognition only, but also cognition of values, 
plays its part necessarily in will, however specific and 
peculiar the nature of will may be. Surely, then, it is 
plain that the ought is no stranger to psychology, and 
that if human nature can be morally trained, it must be 
trained in the way our theory suggests. The elements 
which the ought implies, the reasons which make it bind- 
ing, may be found, in some form or other, in almost any 
instance of human action. They must occur in every in- 
stance of human conduct. In order that there may be 
conduct there must be volition, that volition must be re- 
stricted to what the agent believes to be within his power, 
and must be guided by awareness of values. The ought 
works within this sphere. It demands only that these 
elements be united in the best possible way. To consider 
this, to ask how these elements should conspire and what 
should be their aim, is the task of ethics. It may include 
more. It does not include less. 
DatHouste UNTVERSITY. J. Larrp. 





THE COMBINATION VERSUS THE CONSUMER. 


H. B. REED. 


N the competitive system it was supposed that charg- 
ing all you could get in an open market brought a fair 
price. According to Adam Smith, the relations of sup- 
ply and demand made every commodity bring a fair or 
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natural price, a price that covered the cost of bringing 
an article to market, including subsistence for the wage 
earner, subsistence for the trader, and the ordinary rent 
to the land-owner. If the supply was less than the ef- 
fectual demand, the price went above the natural one; 
but immediately production increased and reduced the 
price to normal. If the supply was greater than the ef- 
fectual demand, the price fell below the natural one; 
but immediately some production ceased and raised the 
price to its normal. This argument is still believed by 
many. For example, so distinguished an authority as 
President Hadley gives a fresh restatement of it in his 
‘“‘Standards of Public Morality’’ (pp. 37-43). His argu- 
ment is essentially as follows: (1) A fair price fixed ac- 
cording to cost of production is detrimental to the trader 
because some articles will not bear it. If therefore a 
trader is to make ends meet, he must be allowed to charge 
extra prices on other articles that will bear them. (2) 
A fixed price conforming to cost often results in scarcity 
and want, for people will not save so long as prices re- 
main the same. But this is avoided if the price is left 
free, for it will rise as the article becomes scarce, and 
this necessitates thrift and increased production. (3) 
Under a fixed price, people who most want a thing often 
fail to get it, while under a free price they are able to 
get it by paying a price higher than the fixed one. (4) 
A price determined naturally in an open competitive 
market is just, since if one merchant charges extortion- 
ately, his competitor promptly undersells him. (5) 
Therefore, prices and production, if left to themselves, 
produce far more favorable results to society than a 
system of control according to some imaginary standards 
of justice. 

The soundness of this argument for the natural and 
automatic justice resulting from the competitive system 
depends altogether upon the truth of the underlying as- 
sumptions, namely, those of fair competition and an open 
and free market. With reference to the open market it 
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assumes a free flux and change of all the factors of in- 
dustry. If the laborer is engaged in an industry in which 
there is an over-production, he is free either to with- 
draw or to change to an industry in which there is a scar- 
city of production. Similarly, the capitalist can either 
shut down his plant or take up another line of manufac- 
turing, and the land-owner can either withdraw his land 
or begin growing crops in which production is scarce. 
That is to say, a laborer is free to stop coal-mining and 
promptly begin work either as a baker or as an engineer 
or as a skilled mechanic in a steel plant. The rolling 
mills in steel could stop turning out steel rails and be- 
gin the manufacture of shoes or lumber. 

Not only is such a perfect flux required to make the 
system always yield natural prices; there must be also 
a pre-knowledge of all the conditions and factors that 
bring about changes in the market price. For example, 
if, during the next year, there were going to be a dry 
season in Western Canada and a favorable season in 
Southern Russia, the Russians, in order to avoid scarcity 
in the wheat market, would have to know this fact and 
bring a greater number of fields under cultivation, and 
the Canadians would have to know it so as to avoid an 
over-supply of labor and a useless putting out of crops. 
The over-supply of labor in Canada would either have to 
move to Russia or find employment in other industries 
in which there would be a scarcity of production. In 
fact, nothing short of an absolute knowledge of the world 
would satisfy the necessary conditions. 

It is well known that this mobility with respect to in- 
dustry does not exist. There is an element of perma- 
nency to be considered. In the laborer it is habit; in 
the capitalist, the fixity of machinery; and in land, the 
nature of soil in the relation to the seasons of the year. 
The laborer cannot change and train his habits for a 
new trade and in the meantime support his family; nor 
is he free to withdraw his labor, for he usually has no 
surplus. The capitalist cannot shut down his plant for 
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a very long time without infringing upon his dividends 
and credit. Nor can the land-owner usually forego his 
rent without some injury or failure in his business rela- 
tions. So far, then, as there is permanency in any of 
the factors of industry, the natural or fair price in an 
open competitive market will not be obtained. So if 
there is a scarcity in wheat, it will probably be a year 
before the production will be increased. If it is in steel, 
or in coal, the scarcity may never be remedied, for no 
more mines may be available to new competitors. In 
such a case, the market price could always be maintained 
above Adam Smith’s natural price. 

In this view, then, the assumption of the free mobility 
of the factors of industry is taken with too much extrava- 
gance and in so far invalidates the natural and auto- 
matic justice of the competitive system. There is an 
equal extravagance with regard to the assumption of fair 
competition. For competitors fair competition obtains 
when the rules and opportunities under which they oper- 
ate apply equally to all. It is not so important what the 
rules are as it is to have them affect all alike. There are 
many ways in which this condition is violated when com- 
binations enter the field. The combination can start a 
siege of price-cutting upon a small trader and wholly 
destroy his business by spending only a small part of its 
capital. Because of its ability to supply the carrier with 
a large and regular traffic, it can obtain a rebate large 
enough to cover the small shipper’s profit and so close 
the market against him. Because of its extensive capital 
and organization, it can carry on a system of espionage 
by which railroad and competitors’ employés are paid 
for furnishing information about the small trader’s busi- 
ness, through which information it can go to the com- 
petitor’s customer and get his trade either by offering 
lower prices or even by giving the goods gratis; or, if 
it has a monopoly on some goods which the customer 
must have, by refusing to trade with him at all unless 
he ceases to patronize competitors; or, if the customer is 
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a small dealer, by threatening to open competition with 
him and ruin his business. The combination can also 
promote its own business and injure that of a competi- 
tor through improper use of the press and through ques- 
tionable advertising. It can furnish editors with edi- 
torials which discount the wares of the competitor and 
praise the merits of its own, or it can cause advertising 
to the same effect to be printed in the reading columns 
in the form of disinterested news. It can also go be- 
fore a legislative body and often by means of its capital 
alone secure legislation favorable to itself, but unfavor- 
able to competitors; or it can employ able lawyers and 
solicitors who, through their persuasion often secure the 
same sort of legislation. And with respect to matters 
in the courts, it is well known that the combination can 
gain much through delays and appeals which are quite 
impossible to small traders. In these and many other 
ways, the combination can carry on competition from 
which the small trader is almost wholly excluded be- 
cause of his small capital. But this competition is bound 
ere long to prove fatal to his business. 

Let us suppose that the combination, by carrying on 
competition in ways that are not open to the small trader, 
establishes a monopoly. What then happens to the price? 
The combination still supposes that charging all it can 
get brings a fair price. The consumer is not compelled 
to buy. If then the combination is willing to sell at a 
given price and the consumer is willing to pay that price, 
the result is a ‘fair price.’ Even if the price is more 
than twice above cost, the consumer is still not over- 
charged, for he is willing to pay the price asked. This 
is the point of view taken by the combination. Un- 
doubtedly a contract made between two reasonable be- 
ings is fair, provided they are equally dependent upon 
each other. The question is then whether the monopolist 
and the consumer are equally dependent upon each other. 
The monopolist must, of course, sell his goods in order 
to make profits. He cannot sell them for more than they 
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will bear. But his business is not dependent upon any 
one individual’s purchase. So what independence the 
individual purchaser has is limited by the number of his 
alternatives, that is, the number of substitutes which 
he has for the goods which the monopolist sells. If the 
monopolist is a carrier to a central market from a point 
where the only important produce is wheat, it is clear 
that the farmer’s alternatives are few and that his profits 
will depend upon the carrier’s rates. If wheat sells for 
eighty cents per bushel at the central market, and fifteen 
cents per bushel is a fair rate for the carrier, that is, a 
rate high enough to permit him to conduct an efficient 
business, then the farmer should receive sixty-five cents 
for his wheat. But the carrier may raise his rate to 
thirty cents and reduce the farmer’s price to fifty cents. 
The farmer is still compelled to sell at fifty cents and 
pay the carrier thirty cents, for the grain is useless in 
his granary, and he has no other way of disposing of 
it. He must, therefore, sell in order to be able to pur- 
chase goods needed, such as farm implements, cloth- 
ing, and books. Where, then, the carrier has a monopoly, 
he can determine in what proportion the shipper shall 
divide his profits with him. 

To bring out the point more clearly, we may cite the 
classic example of the baker’s monopoly. A starving 
man with a dollar in his pocket has the alternative of 
parting either with his life or with his dollar for a loaf 
of bread. He chooses to spend his dollar, although five 
cents would have been enough for the baker. 

From these illustrations it is clearly seen that when 
a trader once has a monopoly upon a useful commodity, 
the equal dependence between seller and buyer is de- 
stroyed. The buyer has lost the alternative of compe- 
tition which prevented him from being over-charged, and 
he is unable to find substitutes which are equally as good 
and cheap as the monopolist’s products. So long, there- 
fore, as the monopolist is left to bargain individually 
with each consumer, there is no equality, and a free and 
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fair contract is impossible. To make the monopolist and 
the consumer equally dependent upon each other, all 
the consumers must combine and bargain collectively 
with the monopolist or combination of traders. The 
monopolist then must sell to this combination of con- 
sumers in order to realize any profits, and he must sell 
at such prices as the consumers think reasonable. The 
consumers would pay a price sufficient to enable the 
monopolist to carry on a flourishing business and re- 
ceive an average return upon his capital, for otherwise 
they could not get the monopolist’s goods in the quantity 
and quality in which they want them. In this way alone 
ean the consumer bargain fairly with the monopolist. 

But then there is the practical problem of forming a 
combination among the consumers, for in not a few cases 
the consumers are scattered over an entire nation and, 
in some, over many nations. It is unnecessary that the 
consumers of separate nations combine, for as yet there 
is no combination of manufacturers with which a single 
nation cannot deal fairly and equally. But the consumers 
of a given nation are already combined and have an 
organization in the State. Their recourse is then to 
have the State bargain in their behalf with the monopoly. 
There are many reasons for making this arrangement: 
only the State can bargain fairly with the combination. 
The State protected consumers against unreasonable 
prices in allowing traders freely to compete with each 
other. It allowed traders to charge all they could get, 
for in an open market, under fair competition, they could 
not get too much. But competition often became too 
strong and caused too many traders to fall into bank- 
ruptey. To avoid this, the State allowed traders to com- 
bine for regulating production and prices. This made 
possible unequal competition between the combination 
and the small trader. The State failed to prevent this, 
and the result was monopoly. The monopoly still kept 
charging all it could get. But charging all it could get 
in a closed market, under no competition, proved to be 
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extortion to the consumer. To prevent this, the State 
should again resume its protection of the consumer, not 
necessarily by reintroducing competition, but by regu- 
lating the monopoly. It should do this not only because 
of its former protection of the consumer against un- 
fair prices through competition, but also because, if it 
protects the trader against the wastes of competition 
and of unregulated production, it should treat the con- 
sumer equally well by protecting him against the extor- 
tion of monopoly. 

I believe the justness and fairness of this reasoning 
and conclusion to be indisputable. Charging all you can 
get in an open market under fair competition brings fair 
prices. But charging all you can get in a closed market 
under no competition is extortion, just as taxation with- 
out representation is tyranny. Even under competition, 
charging all you can get is not fair unless the competition 
is fair and affects all traders alike, large or small; for 
just in so far as competition is unequal, and just in so 
far as a trader enjoys monopoly, he can charge unrea- 
sonable prices. If the State, then, relies upon competi- 
tion to bring justice to the consumer, it should undertake 
to make competition fair and make the ‘rules of the game’ 
apply equally to all. But if it allows monopoly, then it 
is obliged to regulate it. All the arguments against State 
interference with the course of trade, however applic- 
able to conditions of fair competition, lose all their force 
as applied to monopoly; for, under monopoly, prices 
and production are no more free and left to adjust them- 
selves. On the contrary, they are fixed and regulated 
by the monopolist. The consumer or people then have 
to choose between a price as fixed by the monopolist, who 
regulates the price primarily with reference to his own 
interests, and a price as fixed by an intelligent Public 
Service Commissioner, who regulates prices with ref- 
erence to the interests of all, both consumer and pro- 
ducer. To suppose that an intelligent and disinterested 
commissioner could not do as well as a self-interested 
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monopolist is presumptuous and requires proof, espe- 
cially in view of the success of some present-day Public 
Service Commissions. To recite the failures and dis- 
asters of medieval regulation is no argument; for the 
medixval idea of a fixed price, which did not recognize 
changes required by new conditions, is not necessarily 
adopted by a modern commission which does recognize 
such conditions and changes. Moreover, in medieval 
times the judge thought it sufficient to fix prices without 
interfering with production, and this was the cause of 
his failure. But in the present day, we are in control 
of both production and prices, and, therefore, conditions 
are favorable for the success of public regulation. 

The problem, then, is by what principles shall the 
State regulate and determine fair prices. We can get 
some help in this by reviewing what the courts have 
actually done in this respect. 

There is a rather extended series of judicial opinions 
as to what constitutes a fair rate of profit for monopo- 
listic public service corporations and a fair capitaliza- 
tion upon which a lawful return may be demanded. It 
is unnecessary for our purpose to review all of these. 
It will be sufficient to state some of the conclusions that 
have been reached. In the beginning, there was confu- 
sion as to whether the basic valuation upon which a rate 
of return may be expected is to be determined by the 
use or the earning capacity of the corporation, or by the 
original cost of its properties, or by their cost of repro- 
duction in present condition. It was soon noticed that 
earning capacity could not be used, for it was the fair- 
ness of earning that was under question. Nor could the 
actual capitalization of the corporation be used, for it 
was usually based upon the earning capacity. Original 
cost was found to be impractical, for a number of rea- 
sons. In many cases it could not be determined. Or, 
again, the plant might have not been economically con- 
structed, or it might have been constructed at a time 
when prices were either unusually high or unusually low. 
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If they were unusually high, it would be unfair to con- 
sumers to make them pay a return upon an investment 
that is much higher than it would be upon a plant newly 
built. If they were unusually low, the owner could not 
afford to operate the plant after prices became high, if 
he were allowed no more than a constitutional return 
upon the original cost. That is to say, a valuation deter- 
mined by original cost does not adjust itself to the 
changes in prices and values that are constantly occur- 
ring. For these reasons the courts have rejected original 
cost and have adopted as the basis of valuation for de- 
termining reasonable returns the cost required to re- 
produce in their present condition the properties used 
for the convenience of the public, allowing both for de- 
preciation and appreciation. To avoid unusual circum- 
stances or fluctuation in this cost, the average price of 
labor and material for a period of years is usually taken, 
—either this or an average year in which there are no 
unusual fluctuations. There appears to be no dispute 
as to admitting into this basic valuation all the tangible 
assets used for the public convenience, but there is still 
some doubt as to the admittance of intangible assets, such 
as franchise, good will, going value, good management, 
and advantageous location. In cases where a public serv- 
ice corporation has a monopoly, the Supreme Court has 
not allowed any of these elements except franchise to 
form part of the capitalization upon which to base rate- 
charges, and franchises are admitted only when the State 
has allowed them to be capitalized and be made an article 
of commerce. There is a good reason for this, because 
in so far as the intangible assets possess value, it is de- 
rived from the earning capacity of the physical plant; 
and where the fairness of this earning capacity is in ques- 
tion, it is obviously reasoning in a circle to say that a 
portion of the earning capacity should enter the capital- 
ization upon which a fair earning is to be based. 

After the valuation is determined in the manner out- 
lined, then account is taken of the operating expenses 
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per annum. In these also an average is usually taken 
for a period of years. Included in the operating ex- 
penses is a certain rate per cent. of allowance for de- 
preciation, renewals, and extraordinary accidents. It is 
then determined what a fair income would be upon the 
valuation as thus determined. This is added to the 
operating expenses and the total is divided by the aver- 
age annual quantity of units of service or goods sold. 
The result is regarded as the fair rate or price. As 
to what constitutes a fair rate of profit, the rule is that 
it is the amount ordinarily sought and obtained in such 
investments in the locality of the one under question 
that are equally as safe.’ It is such a rate as would be 
accepted in a given business by the prudent and reason- 
able man,—as he is known in law. In the Consolidated 
Gas case this was determined to be six per cent. for 
New York City.” 

It will be seen that the courts do not ask what ought 
to be a fair price or profit. They assume that the aver- 
age of what is, is right; or rather, the average of the 
opinions of common sense is right. <A fair profit for a 


given investment is the average profit ordinarily received 
in investments of that kind. A fair price for a given com- 
modity is the average of the prices ordinarily obtained for 
that commodity. A fair wage for a given service is the 
average paid the laborer for the performance of that 


? Consolidated Gas Case, 157 Fed., 871; 212 U. S., 50. 

* This brief statement of the judicial method of determining fair prices 
is based primarily upon the following cases: Consolidated Gas case 
cited above; Smyth v. Ames, 169 U. S., 574; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul v. Minnesota, 134 U. S., 458; Cleveland and Railway Co. v. Backus, 
154 U. 8., 445-6; San Diego Land and Town Co. v. Jasper, 110 Fed., 714; 
Collings v. Kansas City Stockyards Co., 82 Fed., 854; San Diego Land and 
Town Co. v. Jasper, 189 U. S., 442; Stanislaus v. San Joaquin C. & I. Co., 
192 U. S., 214; Metropolitan Trust Co. v. Houston, etc., 90 Fed., 687; 9 I. 
C. C. Rep., 402; Contra Costa Water Co. v. City of Oakland, 113 Pac., 681; 
Cedar Rapids Gas Light Co. v. City of Cedar Rapids, 120 N. W. Rep., 
969; Brunswick Water Dist. v. Maine Water Co., 59 Atl. Rep., 540; 
National Water Works Co. v. Kansas City, 62 Fed., 865; Omaha v. Omaha 
Water Co., 218 U. S., 203. 
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labor. Undoubtedly this is the best that the law can do; 
for the law, in order to be enforcible and applicable, must 
be simply and clearly stated in the form of a general 
rule. It cannot take account of particular circumstances 
and particular individuals, for these would confuse the 
rule and would not generally apply. If such can be taken 
into account, it is only by the prudence of the judge who 
applies the rule. In ethics, however, account is taken 
of individuals and particulars, and we ask whether ‘what 
is’ is what ought to be—ought to be for the best interests 
of all concerned. From the point of view of social jus- 
tice, several matters appear to be open to discussion. 
We notice only the problem of allowing for good man- 
agement and individual initiative. In business establish- 
ments improvements are made either for the sake of 
maintaining a present rate of income which is being 
endangered by the improved facilities of competitors, or 
for the sake of increasing the income. In monopolies, 
the incentive from competition is lost, although the de- 
sire either to maintain an established reputation and 
credit in the business world, or to win the same if it is 
not already established, is still effective. Yet it cannot 
be denied that improvements are made in most cases for 
the purpose of increasing profits. Nor can it be denied 
that good management is desirable in a public business. 
Not only does the public demand efficient service; it 
also desires it at as reasonable rates as possible. If a 
good manager, through economical operation and other 
improvements could greatly reduce the cost of service 
and consequently lower the rates to the public, there 
would be a saving for which it would be worth paying 
well. But a manager who could effect such reductions 
would demand his reward, and it is unlikely that an 
average rate of profit would satisfy him; for the same 
ability applied to competitive business would bring more 
than an average return. Nor can it be said to be just 
to reward superior ability at the same rates as aver- 


age ability. It agrees with our sense of justice to treat 
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unequals unequally. If it is the judicial policy to allow 
no more than an average return for public business, in- 
centive to good management is lost; for if the profits 
are to be reduced to the average rate as soon as a lower 
cost of service is effected, there is no inducement to make 
improvements. 

To this line of objection it may, however, be replied 
that the judicial rate of profit does not altogether fail to 
reward merit. The average rate of profit is at least not 
confiscatory, and it does allow some incentive to good 
management. If rate charges at a given time are fixed 
to yield six per cent. profit on the investment, it is pos- 
sible to increase the profits, on the one hand, by increas- 
ing the volume of business, and on the other, by reduc- 
ing the cost of service or production; provided, how- 
ever, that the rates as fixed are not lowered as soon as 
these results are obtained. There is no good reason for 
thinking that this lowering would be effected promptly, 
for judicial action is both slow and presumably prudent. 
Whether these avenues would allow sufficient incentive 
to managerial ability, can only be determined by ex- 
perience, although the probability is that the judicial 
return could never adequately reward exceptional ability. 

The difficulties with the judicial determination of a 
fair price could, however, be largely obviated by putting 
the supervision of public or monopolistic business into 
the hands of an expert Public Service Commissioner who 
is familiar with the details of the business, instead of a 
judge, who at best is restricted to averages and general- 
ities, and is therefore unable to do adequate justice to 
the individual. The expert could easily determine 
whether or not the average rate of profit was enough to 
conduct as efficient a business as is desired by the public. 
If it is not enough, he could recommend or fix higher 
rates. If the business is ineffectively managed, he could 
detect the flaws and suggest remedies rather than oblige 
the company by raising rates. He also could determine 
whether or not exceptional ability is required to conduct 
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the business, and what would be a just reward for the 
same. And if, under given rate charges, the original 
rate of profit had been raised through the skill of the 
manager in extending the business and reducing the cost 
of service, he would not at once correspondingly reduce 
the prevailing rates, for so he could reward good man- 
agement and leave an incentive for the making of im- 
provements. That is, the expert would not be restricted 
to the judicial rate of return and could, therefore, do 
adequate justice to individuals and make modifications 
where special circumstances require it. The expert could 
thus more exactly determine what reward is needed to 
produce the efficiency demanded by the public. But as 
soon as we mention needs as a criterion for determining 
fair profits and prices, then we wonder why it is that 
a Public Service Commissioner must use this criterion, 
and by what practical means needs are to be determined. 

It is conceded by some moralists that need would be 
the most ethical basis upon which to distribute wealth, 
if it were possible to devise some practical means by 
which need could be defined. But whom we should be 
willing to make the judge of our needs seems unanswer- 
able unless every one is to be made the judge of his own 
needs. That is to say, the system of unlimited competi- 
tion is the best determinator of needs. But we have al- 
ready seen that competitive principles are not applicable 
to conditions of monopoly, and that here new standards 
of need are required. Upon examination, the theory of 
needs appears not to be unpractical as applied to monop- 
olies, whatever may be its difficulties as a general prin- 
ciple for the distribution of wealth. For although a 
perfect standard may not be attainable, certain needs 
are fairly evident, and their measure is reasonably ob- 
jective. 

As space does not permit an adequate discussion, I 
can merely refer schematically to certain points which 
fall under the two general aspects of cost of production 
and business efficiency. 
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It may be assumed that a monopoly will not sell its 
goods or services for less than cost of production, cost 
of production being used as a phrase to cover cost of 
materials, labor, and depreciation of capital, and de- 
termined according to the judicial method as already 
outlined. Nor can a monopoly charge more than its 
goods will bear. But we have seen that charging what 
the goods will bear under conditions of monopoly results 
in extortion. So the fair price is somewhere between cost 
of production and what the goods will bear. The ju- 
dicial method assumes that a fair price is one that allows 
an average profit upon the cost of production. But this 
assumes that the wage paid to labor is fair and that the 
capitalist has a right to demand the ordinary rate of 
profit. The socialist denies both of these assumptions 
and claims that the difference between cost of produc- 
tion and the gross earnings should return to labor, for 
labor produced it. 

I shall have to assume without proof that some use of 
capital is necessary, and that it does perform a function 
and hence must be provided for. The point at issue is, 
then, How much profit is justified? 

From the point of view of needs, the judicial standard 
of average return upon capital is open to question. It 
is well known that many capitalists cannot possibly con- 
sume all their interest. If by needs we mean what is 
needed for a comfortable living, it follows that the aver- 
age rate of return on capital is much too large. If the 
non-consumable income is reinvested in the production 
of necessaries, it is, however, doing good work. But if 
it is spent upon luxuries or invested in the production 
of luxuries, then it is a stimulus to idleness and would 
do more good if it were in the hands of a man of smaller 
income who could use it in the securing of necessities. 
At those points, then, where non-consumable income 
tends to increase the consumption and the production 
of luxuries or to produce those results that are not on 
the whole socially desirable, the average rate of return 
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is very properly reduced. A graduated income tax is 
one means of solving this problem, but what form this 
should take can be determined only by experience. I 
mention this matter of a good living because I do not 
think it ean be overlooked in the regulation of monop- 
olies, nor is it impossible to regulate incomes with ref- 
erence to it. But a Public Service Commission could not 
do much in this direction, for it would interfere with the 
law. If it should reduce the rate of return upon capital 
much below the average, its regulation would be invali- 
dated by the courts as being confiscatory even though it 
were not. The Public Service Commission can only de- 
termine what the least return is that must be paid upon 
capital in order to get its benefit under present condi- 
tions. The lower limit would evidently be something 
above the rate of income from state securities because 
of the greater risk in public service business. 

So much the capitalist would need. In addition, cap- 
ital, the instrument of production, needs an allowance 
not only for depreciation to maintain a given industry 
at its present efficiency, but also for growth and prog- 
ress. Industry not being static, but dynamic and grow- 
ing, something must be set aside to meet the cost of ex- 
tensions and permanent improvements as well as ex- 
traordinary accidents that are liable to occur. This is 
required to meet the growing needs of the public and 
to insure a continual efficient service, which, if not pro- 
vided for, would mean loss and handicap in the future. 
These would be the minima needed by capital and the 
capitalist to satisfy the interest of the public. 

The wage needed by labor is also an important con- 
sideration. The judicial determination of a fair profit 
does not open this question, but assumes that wages are 
not subject to review as included in the operating ex- 
penses. The socialist, however, disputes this and de- 
mands a larger wage; and he is not entirely wrong, even 
from an economic point of view, in demanding a larger 
wage, for it may very well be that a larger wage would 
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better the laborer’s efficiency. The capitalist is willing 
to pay the minimum wage, that is, the amount required 
to maintain labor at its present efficiency. But if labor 
is kept in a static condition while capital is allowed to 
grow and improve, industry as a whole will suffer. In 
the progress of industry, all the factors must be allowed 
to grow in proportion. (See Hobson, ‘‘Industrial Sys- 
tem,’’ chapters IV-VII.) The laborer, therefore, needs 
a certain allowance for his cost of growth just the same 
as capital. If it improves his efficiency, both industry 
and the public will be benefited. If it raises his standard 
of living, not only will his community have a better citi- 
zen, but his wants will be multiplied and so demand in- 
creased production and call for new investments—a situa- 
tion equally beneficial to the capitalist. Besides, since 
the laborer’s standard of living is much below that of 
the capitalist, a considerable share of the costs of prog- 
ress should return to him in order to make his living 
more comparable with that of the best members of so- 
ciety. He may be capable of living well quite as much 
as the capitalist, and if he has an opportunity to develop 
his capacities, he may be a more capable and useful man 
than the capitalist. If so, then it is to the interest of 
society to provide a means by which his powers can be 
gradually realized, for it can never be undesirable to 
have as many efficient men in society as possible, no mat- 
ter whether they originate in ghettos or in palaces. For 
these reasons, it is desirable, in the administration of 
business, to provide the laborer with as much of the costs 
of progress as he can effectively use; for it means 
greater efficiency, better citizens, multiplied wants, and 
increased production,—a situation beneficial to all classes 
of society. 

In determining the needs of labor and capital, we also 
satisfied the needs of the consumer. It is in his interest 
that a public supervisor of monopoly is required. The 
average consumer is quite willing to pay for goods or 
services what is reasonably needed to produce them in 
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the quality and quantity desired. But he is unwilling to 
pay a price or tax to the mere power of monopoly. He 
demands to be put in position to be able to bargain 
equally with the combination or monopoly. But he can- 
not do this without assistance from the State, which 
alone has compulsory power over monopolies. He de- 
mands this not only as a matter of economy, but also 
because of his sense of dignity and independence. In 
a democracy, the State alone has the right to exercise 
coercion over a free man. And if the State uses its 
power over the free man in the interests of the nation 
and of the republic, he is willing to sacrifice himself. But 
if he is required to make sacrifices for the mere inter- 
ests of another private citizen, who is no better than he, 
but who can extort from him because of privileges and 
powers unjustly won, then his moral being rebels and 
demands equality and justice. If, then, the public super- 
visor of monopoly requires the monopolist to exact no 
more from consumers than he reasonably needs for the 
conducting of a business in the efficiency desired by the 
public, the consumer will feel that his dignity is respected 
and that he is in a position to bargain equally and fairly 
with the combination or monopoly. 

Summing up, we should say that the needs of a monop- 
olistic business are determined, on the one hand, by the 
cost of production, and on the other, by the efficiency of 
the business. The public supervisor finds first the aver- 
age of what is, according to the judicial method. He 
finds what is required to reproduce the tangible assets 
used in the business, what the operating expenses are, 
what wage is paid to labor, what is set aside for depre- 
ciation and improvements, and what return the capitalist 
is accustomed to receive. He does not then assume, as 
the judge, that the average of what is, is right, but after 
finding this, he examines whether the business is eco- 
nomically and effectively managed, whether any old 
and out-of-date machinery is being used, where improve- 
ments can be made, whether labor is being paid as much 
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as is needed to make it efficient, whether enough is being 
set aside to meet the growing demands of the business, 
and whether the capitalist is receiving too much or too 
little. Having made this examination, he then calen- 
lates what rates or prices are required to meet the rea- 
sonable needs of the business and fixes them for the 
consumer. 

The objection that needs cannot be determined, I do 
not believe well founded. Cost of production is ascer- 
tainable by accountancy, and efficiency is also a subject 
of judgment. By experience it can be readily ascer- 
tained whether a lower rate brings poorer service or 
whether a higher rate brings either improvements or 
luxuries, or whether a higher wage to the laborer raises 
his standard of living and efficiency or means greater 
dissipation. Efficiency can, of course, not be quantitively 
determined like cost of production. Neither can we tell 
whether men are good or bad by mathematical calcula- 
tion, yet common sense does judge whether men are good 
or bad, and with some measure of accuracy. In the same 


way, it judges between efficiency and inefficiency, and 


with enough accuracy for practical purposes. 
H. B. Reep. 
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SOME WEAK POINTS IN ANCIENT GREEK 
ETHICS. 


CHARLES W. SUPER. 


HETHER it is possible for a people to organize a 

government on such principles that it shall be per- 
manent, as human affairs go, is a question that at pres- 
ent receives but little attention because its affirmative 
is taken for granted. Our contemporaries, except a com- 
paratively small number of pessimists, have such un- 
bounded faith in the ability of that indefinable agency 
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‘the people’ to cope successfully with every exigency and 
crisis that may arise that they can hardly conceive the 
possibility of the virtual extinction of a nationality. This 
faith is not only modern but recent. As long as the gov- 
erning class was relatively smali and to a large extent 
self-perpetuating, its chief aim was to grant to the mass 
of the citizens just enough privileges to keep them from 
becoming unduly dissatisfied and troublesome. We have 
a striking example of this state of mind in the delibera- 
tions of the Congress of Vienna with its long-drawn-out 
trades and deals. It was an assemblage of sovereigns 
who took no account whatever of the wishes of their sub- 
jects. In the main they were successful, because the lack 
of general intelligence made such a tutelage endurable. 
But the performance could not be repeated. Whether the 
twentieth century is going to the opposite extreme is a 
problem that time alone can solve. Everyone, however, 
will admit that the democracy of our day is thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of self-confidence. To most of the 
Greek thinkers human affairs move in cycles and there 
is no such a thing as continuous progress. Plato and 
Aristotle believed that there had been many civilizations 
before their time which had passed away. They believed 
that the growth of society was like that of the individual 
tree, not like that of the forest which continually renews 
itself. Nor was it the belief of the Greeks alone that a 
people cannot long remain at the acme of prosperity. 
We do not know what precise signification the Hebrew 
prophets attached to their vaticinations; but all of them 
seem to have foreseen and predicted the swift destruc- 
tion or the gradual transformation of the existing order 
and the rise of a government on a totally different basis. 
Many Christian savants and scholars likewise, until quite 
recently, held a similar belief. We have no criteria by 
which to fix the beginnings of the nations that now oc- 
cupy the foremost place in the world’s drama. However, 
the centuries during which the modern languages were 
in process of formation were coeval with the rise of the 
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nations speaking them. It is therefore doubtful whether 
any can claim to be more than a thousand years old. This 
is a brief period compared with the life of several em- 
pires of the pre-Christian era. 

It is proposed to consider here a few of the causes that 
brought about the virtual extinction of the ancient Greeks, 
to us the most important people of antiquity. Within 
somewhat narrow limits their civilization rose to a height 
that has never been surpassed, perhaps not attained since 
their day. It is evident that the perpetuity of a nation 
depends upon a general recognition of the binding force 
of certain moral obligations such as veracity, the right 
to life and property, reciprocal responsibility, a consider- 
able degree of altruism, and perhaps an enlightened 
patriotism as distinguished from a narrow particularism. 
The Romans established a State that endured for more 
than a thousand years,—it would be correct to say, for 
more than two thousand,—without producing a note- 
worthy writer upon the theory of the State; the Greeks 
produced a number of authors who discoursed lucidly 
upon the principles of government while in practical 
statecraft their countrymen were mere children. The 
ancient Greeks seem to have been incapable of taking life 
seriously. The Spartans were to some extent an excep- 
tion, but not the Dorian stock to which they belonged. 
In this respect they likewise differed widely from the 
Romans. Owing to their persistent belief in the constant 
interference of the gods in human affairs, they were con- 
tinually under the temptation, to which most of them 
yielded, to practise the philosophy of life which bids its 
votaries to endeavor above everything else to have a 
‘good time,’ as the modern phrase goes; and for them 
to have a good time meant to gratify their senses. ‘‘They 
that laugh shall not rule.’’ A statesman must not be a 
moral cynic. He must not sneer at the foibles of those 
he is called to govern, nor be lacking in faith in their 
moral qualities, or their sense of justice. He must have 
an abiding faith in their gradual perfectibility. To us it 
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seems well nigh incredible that all the men in a city would 
assemble year after year to listen to the buffooneries of 
an Aristophanes and his ilk when it was in the direst 
straits owing to the wars that encompassed it. Although 
there might be no money in the public treasury to meet 
the urgent expenses of the government, there was always 
enough to pay for public spectacles. ‘‘Since we may be 
killed to-morrow, or carried off by disease a few days 
hence, or starved to death within the year, let us make 
the most of the passing hour.’’? 

Men are sometimes deterred from committing crimes 
by the recollection of the evil effects of former deeds of 
like character. The past serves as a warning voice for 
the future. In fact, men have no guide for the present 
but the past. But the Athenians wanted no warnings of 
this sort. Admonitions made them feel uncomfortable, 
and they did not want to feel uncomfortable, however 
profitable such a state of mind might be. When Phryni- 
chus had the temerity to bring on the stage a play founded 
on a recent event, ‘‘The Capture of Miletus,’’ which re- 
minded his countrymen of a deed they preferred to for- 
get, they imposed upon him a heavy fine. The only his- 
torical drama that has been preserved,—and there may 
have been no others,— is the ‘‘Perse’’ of A¢schylus, 
which is virtually a panegyric on Greek valor. The 
tragic no less than the comic poets frequently criticized, 
more or less directly, public men and their acts; and in 
a community where every citizen knew every other, the 
most veiled allusion would be readily understood. But 
whatever wholesome effect might have been produced 


‘How widely different is the effect of an impending public calamity on 
a Christian nation, those can testify who like the writer had the oppor- 
tunity to observe the public mind in Germany at the breaking out of the 
Franco-Prussian war. The general feeling can be expressed in the distich: 


Let him who laughed now laugh no more: 
Let him now pray who never prayed before. 


The churches were full; the theaters empty. 
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was effaced by the choral odes interspersed among the 
dialogues; and these odes invariably eulogized the city 
without stint. Cynical and pessimistic as Euripides 
usually was, some of the noblest hymns of praise on 
Athens occur in his works. It will not reform a man to 
keep saying to him, ‘‘You are a bad fellow and have 
many faults, but after all you are better than anybody 
else on the face of the earth.’’ In order that no painful 
effect might remain in the minds of the spectators of a 
succession of tragedies, the day’s performance always 
closed with a satyr-drama. This was usually of a more 
or less sportive character. Whether it is a legitimate 
function of tragedy to instruct is a question that has been 
much discussed. That the affirmative view is the one most 
generally held is evident not only from the writings of 
those who have dealt with the theory, but also from nu- 
merous dramatic productions beginning with the Mys- 
teries and Miracle Plays in the later Middle Age and 
continuing to our time. The Athenian drama was, how- 
ever, designed to entertain, not to instruct, or at least 
instruction was merely incidental. It presented nothing 
new to the spectators, except now and then a slight varia- 
tion of a familiar legend. 

Moral conduct means self-restraint. It means the in- 
hibition or contro] of the natural impulses whether spas- 
modic or persistent. It means a fixing of the mind on a 
future good, not on present enjoyment. It means a con- 
stant keeping in view the wellbeing of the larger num- 
ber rather than the gratification of self, or even of a 
group. It demands the control of the will by an unpreju- 
diced judgment. It demands a quest for enlightenment 
that must never be allowed to fall into desuetude. For 
the man who wishes to do the best and to be the best of 
which he is capable, there is no rest in this life, as Emer- 
son puts it. Even if we admit with Kant that the only 
good thing in this world is a good will, the content of the 
good needs to be clearly apprehended; it is not a matter 
that can be settled once for all, nor is it plain to the unen- 
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lightened judgment. The Epicureans no less than the 
Stoiecs postulated a highest good; but they attached dia- 
metrically opposite meanings to the term. 

A notable weakness of the Athenians both from the 
viewpoint of personal and of political ethics was their 
chauvinism. This primitive trait they never outgrew. 
Demos was always willing to listen to the criticism and 
vilification of his prominent men; never of himself. If 
one takes the public orations of Demosthenes at their 
face value, they were addressed to an audience of patriots, 
of men who had not only made great sacrifices for their 
country but were ready to repeat them. The facts of the 
case tell a widely different story. The orator needed the 
good will of his hearers, and would certainly not have 
got it had he told them the unvarnished truth. Herodo- 
tus was convinced that his countrymen were but ‘‘of 
yesterday’’ when compared with the Egyptians. Plato 
and Aristotle knew that there were older nations than 
theirs, and governments far more stable; but the popu- 
lace took no lessons from experience, not even from their 
own. Nor was it the poets alone who were wont to in- 
dulge in encomiums on Athens. Socrates did not be- 
lieve there was another city in the world so desirable as 
a place of residence as the one in which he was born. 
While this may have been the case, it merely shows how 
bad the world was. 

The political oratory of Demosthenes occasionally 
strikes a high moral note, especially when he is not try- 
ing to curry favor with the ecclessia. But he is well nigh 
an exception. Public speakers generally appealed to the 
most short-sighted and narrow expediency. This is con- 
spicuously evident in those harangues composed by Thu- 
cydides for the purpose of setting forth the views of the 
different parties in the momentous struggle of which he 
has left to posterity such a graphic account. To us who 
are accustomed to the fervent appeals made by English 
and American political orators to the eternal principles 
of right and justice, it seems well nigh incredible that 
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a people, who were in many respects exceptionally keen- 
witted, could listen with approval to such sophistries, 
While it is true that in modern times the practice often 
falls far short of the theory, it is worthy of note that the 
ideal was not only never lost sight of, but was constantly 
upheld and defended. It was only for a short period, 
when such men as Themistocles and Pericles guided the 
ship of State, that the Athenians can be said to have 
pursued a rational policy. Albeit, these men lived in 
times of stress when external pressure almost compelled 
all parties to lay aside their bickerings or choose the al- 
ternative of bringing irretrievable ruin upon the com- 
monwealth. Similar unanimity would have produced like 
happy results when the populace was confronted with 
the dilemma of dealing with Philip of Macedon as a 
friend or a foe. When the course chosen was followed 
in a half-hearted way, the result was not difficult to fore- 
see by those who were not blind to the signs of the times. 
The populace had become so venal that enlightened 
patriotism had scant material to work on. 

It is possible for a high degree of morality to flourish 
under a corrupt administration; but in a State where 
every thinker, no less than every time-serving politician, 
identifies morals with politics, the one is degraded just 
as fast as the other is overslaughed by personal aims. 
Every citizen is a man before he is a politician or an 
official. If the man is open to corrupt influences and 
prone to yield to pecuniary temptation, his civie obliga- 
tions rarely deter him from evil courses. Moral prog- 
ress in a State is usually from beneath upward; rarely 
vice versa. It is not often that the morals of a people 
are improved by the government under which they live. 
The early Christians were, according to all the testi- 
mony now available, inspired by the spirit of a high 
morality. But as soon as the Church became a part of 
the governing machinery of the empire, it began to de- 
generate. The morals of dissent are always more strict 
than those of a State Church. On this point conditions 
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in modern Russia are particularly instructive; there is 
virtually no dissent. ‘Forgive your enemies’ is as im- 
portant an injunction in politics as in morals. The prac- 
tical moralist like the true Christian forgives his enemies ; 
the practical politician treats them as if he had done so. 
No other specious virtue is so much in evidence in our 
day. Yet it is a truth that all governments have been 
slow to learn; hence it is hardly surprising that the 
Greeks never learned it. If a government is to be stable, 
the defeated party must lay aside its animosities and 
yield obedience to the laws enacted or approved by its 
opponents, no matter how unjust it may regard them. 
And the victorious party must not seek to take vengeance 
on its adversaries merely for the reason that they rep- 
resent the opposition. Furthermore, no matter how 
heinous a crime a citizen may commit, it must not be 
regarded as working corruption of blood. In Greek 
legend the hereditary curse is much in evidence; it is 
hardly less so in Greek history. That the Greeks were 
always on the watch to make use of this belief, so gen- 
erally held, is forcibly exemplified in the Cylon affair. 
Although the reputed sacrilegious deed had been com- 
mitted almost two centuries earlier, the Spartans, at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, revived that charge 
against the Alemxonidx, with which family Pericles was 
remotely connected, for the purpose of weakening his 
prestige among his fellow Athenians.2, A government 
that cannot or will not protect the life and property of 


*It is sad testimony to human depravity that the belief in a blood- 
taint has persisted so long. It is probably the last survival of the clan 
feeling, which held every member responsible for the crimes of every 
other. The framers of the constitution of the United States felt it in- 
cumbent upon themselves to declare that attainder of treason should not 
work corruption of blood. Although the statute, formerly invoked by 
those who sought to make use of it to the discomfiture of their enemies, 
has not been put into effect for more than a century, it was not repealed 
by the English parliament until within the memory of men still living. 
That the Greeks, and in a less degree the Romans, never outgrew the 
belief in a hereditary curse, should therefore not surprise us. 
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its citizens is hardly worthy of the name. It should be 
called a biarchy, although this somewhat rare term is 
usually employed in a different sense. Under the tyran- 
nical rule of the Thirty, the government not only would 
not protect its law-abiding citizens; it made itself the 
active instrument of flagrant injustice. It gave en- 
couragement to delators and, on their testimony, put to 
death or drove into exile all who were suspected of pres- 
ent or prospective hostility to their violent proceedings. 
The era of ‘good feeling’ that followed their overthrow 
is almost the only instance in which a counter-revolution 
in a Greek State was not followed by bloody reprisals. 
It should not surprise us that a Russian peasant or a 
Neapolitan fisherman puts faith in a statuette or a relic; 
but that a people, so enlightened, in many regards, as 
were the Athenians, should believe that the gods were 
amenable to bribery is almost incredible. It was, how- 
ever, the outward projection of the psyche of the people. 
As soon as men have learned to believe that the divine 
favor can be won only by faith in an upright life, they 
cease to put faith in any external agency. To us it seems 
well nigh incredible that a people who could believe their 
gods capable of every form of immorality; who would 
laugh when they were brought upon the stage solely for 
the purpose of being made ridiculous, could banish an 
Anaxagoras for impiety or put to death a Socrates for 
corrupting the youth and for introducing a false re- 
ligion. That a high moral ideal and a fatalistic creed are 
not incompatible was demonstrated by the lives of many 
of the Stoics. But a creed in which the gods are believed 
to interfere, at any moment, in human affairs, for the 
most frivolous reasons, sometimes for the distinct pur- 
pose of turning men from the right path, is thoroughly 
vicious. The Greek gods were governed in their likes 
and dislikes by whims that would be called childish had 
they not been so intrinsically malicious. It is not a mere 
chance, we are compelled to believe, that more of Eurip- 
ides’s plays have been preserved than of any other 
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dramatist. The popular taste preferred them because 
they are pervaded by a strange mixture of fatalism and 
fiendish malevolence on the part of his divinities. The 
conduct of Aphrodite in Hippolytus is incredibly fero- 
cious. Most of the Greek gods were believed to be en- 
vious of human prosperity, no matter how honestly 
earned, and were always on the lookout for an oppor- 
tunity to turn it into misfortune. As success was held 
to be due to the favor of some supernatural being, it was 
enough to arouse the enmity of one or more of the Olym- 
pian hierarchy, and the prospective victim was kept under 
surveillance until an opportunity occurred to bring dis- 
aster upon him. It was a part of the Greek popular faith 
that misfortunes are almost always due to some cere- 
mony neglected or to honors withheld; but the irate gods 
are never influenced by moral motives. Some men like 
Paris and Odysseus are favorites of one or more gods, 
without the slightest regard to their deserts. 

There is reason to believe that the popular ethical ideal 
of the Greeks did not advance until it came under the 
influence of Judaism and Christianity, else why should 
Plutarch still feel called upon to protest so vehemently 
against the low standard of the native poets? Notwith- 
standing the exquisite taste of the Greeks in the plastic 
arts and in literature, there were few among them who 
were not tainted with a strain of savagery. It is often 
said of the savage that he never forgets a benefit or for- 
gives an injury. It is well known that this state of mind 
was expressed by a favorite maxim among the Greeks. 
As dramas are written for the public, they reflect the 
popular taste better than any other form of literature. 
The vindictiveness which many of the tragic characters 
display is appalling. The women are as truculent as the 
men. Since Electra was brought upon the stage by each 
of the three great tragic poets, she must have been a 
favorite with Athenian audiences. Her lot in the palace 
was a hard one, but it was scarcely an unnatural one to 
the Greeks of the fifth century B. C. The poets have, 
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however, made the most of it for their purposes. After 
the assassination of her father, she prayed without ceas- 
ing for the return of Orestes in order that the son might 
avenge the death of the father. So fierce is her vindic- 
tiveness, that at times she seems hardly human. Medea 
is another mythological character who was, if possible, 
even more of a fury than Electra, as she spares not even 
her own children. Hecuba, in the frenzy of her ferocity 
against Achilles, expresses the desire to devour him raw, 
—a truly bestial wish. If a lion or a tiger could speak, 
he would doubtless use similar language. 

Not only do Greeks as individuals frequently exhibit 
this trait: communities and legislative bodies do like- 
wise. Summary vengeance is sometimes visited on sus- 
pected or guilty victims in civilized countries by mobs. 
But a mob is an extra-legal tribunal. It operates in de- 
fiance of law and only in rare eases. On the other hand, 
the Atheninan ecclessia now and then resolved itself into 
a mob and perverted justice under cover of legality. 
The vicious manipulation of law to suit the exigencies of 
particular cases, and the disregard of equity, was the 
chief reason why no Greek State was able to build up a 
legal system worthy of the name. It is a curious fact in 
the history of jurisprudence, that the empire which had 
its capital on the shores of the Bosporus, was ruled for 
a thousand years through a body of laws that had been 
developed by a government which had its seat on the 
banks of the Tiber. 

That the women of the historic era were as fierce and 
brutal and vindictive as the men, was proved on an oc- 
easion referred to by Demosthenes in his ‘‘Oration on 
the Crown.’’ When the Athenians had decided to follow 
the advice of Themistocles, to embark in their ships and 
abandon their city and country to the Persian invader, 
a certain Cyrsilus attempted to dissuade them. His sug- 
gestion was perfectly proper and, under the circum- 
stances, seemed wise; at any rate the populace could 
have accepted or rejected it. Nevertheless, the men 
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stoned him to death and the women his unfortunate wife. 
And these acts are commended by the orator as evidence 
of devoted patriotism. Herodotus tells a similar story, 
but adds no comment. When Mardonius was in Athens, 
he sent a representative to offer terms to the exiled citi- 
zens. A man named Lycidas, a member of the council, 
proposed that the conditions before the assembly be ac- 
cepted. ‘‘However, the Athenians,—both those in the 
council and those who stood without, when they heard 
the advice,—were full of wrath, and forthwith surrounded 
Lycidas and stoned him to death. When the women 
learned what had happened, each exhorted her fellow, 
and one brought another to take part in the deed. They 
all flocked of their own accord to the home of Lycidas, 
and stoned to death his wife and children.’’ The con- 
demnation of the ten generals is so well known that it 
needs to be merely referred to here. 

It is doubtful whether an exact equivalent of our term 
mercy occurs in any Greek classical author. It is for- 
eign to Greek psychology. The Athenians erected an 
altar to Pity in their capital, but it was the only one in 
Greece, and we do not know when it was built. More- 
over, pity is not mercy. We cannot believe that the 
Thirty Tyrants felt no pity for their unfortunate vic- 
tims, yet they showed them no mercy. A®schylus often 
uses the word pity, and justice still oftener; but mercy 
and forgiveness are not in his vocabulary. In the ‘‘Che- 
phore,’’ Electra prays to the Manes of her father to 
have pity on her and her brother. She implores them 
to grant her burning desires that the murderers may die 
for just retribution. When the chorus asks her whether 
her willingness to commit murder, even in requital, is 
not impious, her answer is, ‘‘How impious! to recom- 
pense an enemy with evil!’’ The shout of justice is, ‘‘ For 
words of hatred let hatred be the recompense, and for 
each dreadful stroke let the striker be struck with death.’’ 
In another passage, Orestes threatens to leave his father’s 
shade unhonored with the savor of burnt sacrifice if he 
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does not render aid. ‘‘Justice breathes the destroying 
anger upon her foes.’’ It is instructive to note that, in 
these and similar passages, justice has a more restricted 
and personal meaning than we attach to it. We are in 
fact dealing with the spirit that keeps alive the blood- 
feud. We may be certain that a modern dramatist would 
have assigned a widely different réle to this Cinderella 
of the olden time. She and her brother would have come 
to their own by a consistent concatenation of events. 
The Greek tragic poets rarely had scruples against per- 
mitting their dramatis persone to disregard every moral 
obligation if, by so doing, they could slake their thirst 
for revenge. 

It shows a strangely perverted taste, according to 
modern ideas, that the Athenians would suffer no men 
and women to be brought upon the stage except the famil- 
iar figures of their gruesome legends. The Greek moral- 
ists, from Plato to Plutarch, were fully cognizant of the 
pernicious influence exercised by the current myths upon 
the morals of the young. They believed that men are in- 
trinsically better than the gods of the populace or the 
demi-gods of the heroic age. They knew that the poets 
kept alive the morals of an outgrown era. But their 
warnings produced no visible effect. When the Greeks 
were not fierce, they were frivolous. After their great 
tragic poets had passed away, they turned with zest to 
the comedies of Menander, chiefly because he exhibited 
taste and masterly skill in pandering to the wants of the 
populace. So far as we are in position to judge, none of 
his countrymen had such a delicate touch, when dealing 
with the almost endless variety of low intrigues with 
which his fertile imagination teemed, and in represent- 
ing the gratification of lust as a legitimate, or at least a 
venial, pursuit. There is a good deal of truth in the say- 
ing of the author of ‘‘Ben-Hur’’ that ‘‘to be a Roman is 
to be a brute.’’ Albeit, we may be certain that no rep- 
resentative Roman would have commended such a char- 
acter as Odysseus, a man whose highest merit, in the 
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eyes of his countrymen, was that he never lacked an ex- 
euse for breaking his word when he considered it to his 
advantage to do so, or hesitated to tell a lie when it 
seemed to serve his purpose better than the truth. Men 
usually admire most those characters who most nearly 
resemble themselves. If we keep this fact in mind, we 
shall not be at a loss to comprehend why the mythical 
Odysseus and Achilles were so highly regarded by the 
Greeks of flesh and blood. 

It is probable that all primitive religions are neither 
moral nor immoral; they are simply non-moral. They 
are the outward projection of the psyche of the people 
professing them. Xenophanes had observed this, if it 
be true as reported, that he remarked, ‘‘If oxen had 
hands, so as to paint, they would paint their gods in the 
form of oxen.’’ So long as a man or a group of men 
conceive religion as consisting mainly in the practice 
of a ritual, it will have no influence on the character of 
its votaries. Moral gods can be propitiated only by a 
moral life. Almost all the Greeks of the ancient world, 
closely imitated by the Eastern Church, the unconscious 
heir of much of its mythology, laid much stress on the 
observance of ceremonies. Socrates, for reasons un- 
known to us, always paid great deference to custom in 
such matters. If Xenophon’s testimony can be trusted, 
he actually believed that the will of the gods could be 
ascertained by making use of the traditional rules of di- 
vination. When we consider that the Greek lands, as 
early as the sixth century B. C., had given birth to a num- 
ber of men who endeavored to solve some of the prob- 
lems that confronted them in the physical universe, it 
seems strange that no overtowering personality in the 
domain of ethics appeared among them: men who were 
endowed with sufficient intellectual acumen and projected 
efficiency to distinguish clearly between religion and 
ethics, or to formulate a monotheistic system, in which 
religion should consist in the recognition of duty as a 
divine command, to speak in the language of Kant. This 
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was a stage of progress which the Hebrew prophets had 
attained three or four centuries earlier, and from which 
their successors never receded. Even if, with Reinach, 
we define religion as un ensemble de scruples qui font 
obstacle au libre exercise de nos facultés, it may be per- 
meated with moral sanctions. ‘‘Whether it be right in 
the sight of God to hearken unto you more than to God, 
choose ye.’’ The man who tells the truth because God 
has said, ‘‘Thou shalt not bear false witness,’’ is deterred 
by his scruples against lying, quite as much as he who, 
for whatever reason, has scruples against setting out on 
a journey on Friday, or beginning it with the left foot 
first. It is a common practice among Christian parents 
to warn their children against the commission of sins by 
citing the commands of God. 

Treason is almost the only crime for which modern 
penologists have offered no excuse or paliation. Gov- 
ernments have from time immemorial recognized the fact 
that public sentiment is unalterably hostile to treason in 
every form; hence those in power have often inflicted 
the extreme penalty on men who were traitors only by a 
forced interpretation of a statute. The bribery in which 
so many of the Greeks were concerned was in reality 
nothing less than treason. They rendered service to a 
foreign power for a consideration. Although the fact is 
not often so bluntly expressed, there is no doubt that, as 
men have been and still are, government is impossible 
without bribery. For every man who seeks a public office 
from a patriotic motive, at least ten do so for its emolu- 
ments. This is, however, not treason. And there is rea- 
son to believe that the ethical standard of Greek ‘politics’ 
was no less unsatisfactory to the rigid moralist than is 
that of modern times. But many of the citizens of Greek 
states were not only willing to take and ready to give 
bribes; they more or less openly lent their services 
to a foreign power while ostensibly serving their own 
country. It has long been a universally accepted axiom 
that moral conduct is pussible only within the State. 
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Most Greek thinkers, however, erred in assigning to the 
State a positive moral influence, in holding that moral 
conduct can be predicated solely of men in so far as they 
are citizens. Those modern writers also err who main- 
tain that the moral and the civil law are one and the 
same thing. In the main, every State aims to promote 
the moral sentiments,—at least some moral sentiments. 
The chief function of government, however, is to remove 
or hold in check those hindrances to activities that spring 
from immoral motives. Morality is personal; the State 
as a law-making and law-executing corporation can only 
act on men in the mass, that is by treating them all alike 
and not otherwise. A State that is not sufficiently power- 
ful to cope successfully with its internal disintegrating 
forces is doomed to decay and ultimate dissolution. Free 
Greece fell from lack of insight on the part of a ma- 
jority of its citizens. There is often no justification for 
the man who attacks a State from within, on the plea 
that he is a reformer; there is never any for him who 
seeks to overthrow it with the aid of strangers, or who 
sells his services to a foreign power. 

The number of Greeks who were implicated in acts of 
a more or less treasonable character is so large that their 
names would make a long list. There was hardly a 
prominent statesman who was not, at some period of his 
career, under more or less well-grounded suspicion. Why 
was this? What was there in the Greek character that 
made it particularly prone to yield to temptation? The 
contrast with the Romans is noteworthy, as their annals 
are virtually without an instance of the kind. As trea- 
son is almost always a crime of deliberation, rarely of 
impulse, it is never difficult to discover the motive. A 
man becomes a traitor to his country either for personal 
gain or for revenge. Among the Greeks, the former mo- 
tive was generally the deciding factor. Within certain 
narrow limits, they were patriotic, yet they were indi- 
vidualistic. This characteristic is shown in their art and 
in their philosophy. When art is not individual, it is 
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mere handicraft. Philosophy is of necessity personal, 
The number of philosophers who founded more or less 
independent systems is large. The Greek people were 
sensuous: they were lovers of that which affords grati- 
fication to the senses, although there were striking ex- 
ceptions among them. If, then, a statesman, or even the 
average citizen, was unable to feel the paramount claim 
of his country upon his allegiance and was constantly im- 
pelled by the promptings of a sensuous diathesis, and if, 
then, a foreign power offered him the means of gratifica- 
tion which his own poor country could not supply, he 
would always be under the temptation to sell his services 
to the highest bidder. While it is, therefore, not possible 
for us to understand why the ancient Greeks surpassed 
all other peoples in natural endowments, it is not particu- 
larly difficult to see why, being what they were, they 
lacked the narrow and intense patriotism of the Romans, 
and why none of their tribes were able to found an en- 
during State. Some of the world’s greatest geniuses were 
handicapped by regrettable weaknesses. Although the 
Greeks did many things well, there was one thing they 
could not do. The Romans, because they were endowed 
with a strong feeling of solidarity, evolved and put in 
practice principles of government that are still recog- 
nized as valid. The Greeks, no less than the Romans, 
were gregarious; but there was in their psyche a strong 
anti-social strain. The former, for the very reason that 
the State and tradition had a feebler hold upon them, 
developed art and literature and the beginnings of sci- 
ence. They carried the two former to the highest pitch 
of excellence and became the teachers of the unending 
future; the latter performed a similar service in juris- 
prudence, a science that is of necessity the outgrowth of 
intelligent codperation. While then Greek philosophers 
and students of statecraft composed notable treatises on 
the duties of the citizen, their practical statesmanship 
was an almost unbroken succession of failures. 

A moral law is conceivable under one of two sanctions, 
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and probably under none other. One is that of an om- 
niscient God who embodies the highest ethical aspirations 
of men; the other that of an over-soul, a superman, the 
spirit of the most advanced and enlightened humanity 
as exemplified in the highest types of the human race. 
Socrates is said to have believed that the gods are om- 
niscient and omnipresent. But, we may well ask, What 
gods? All or only some of them? If only some of them, 
which ones? The affirmation raises a problem which the 
Greeks were unable to solve, which none of them prob- 
ably ever tried seriously to solve, because a solution is 
impossible. The unity of the moral law is irreconcilable 
with a multiplicity of deities. The Romans effected a 
partial solution in the interest of the government by their 
custom of receiving hospitably and naturalizing the gods 
of their enemies. 
Cuarites W. Super. 
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THE INSTITUTIONAL SELF. 
J. DASHIELL STOOPS. 


= Spencer we have a classical defense of the ethics of 
individualism. In the first place, it is assumed that 
the individual has natural rights independent of his re- 
lations to organized society, with which rights society 
must not interfere. This is contrary to psychology and 
history. From the standpoint of social psychology the 
individual is not a fixed entity. The character of the in- 
dividual varies with the type of society of which he is a 
member. The individuality of the primitive savage is 
determined by his manner of functioning in a specific 
group. The same holds true of the civilized individual 
who functions voluntarily in a complex social group. 
When Spencer tells us that the ideal of corporate ethics 
contemplates a return to primitive forms of society, he 
fails to discriminate between the primitive and the mod- 
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ern type of corporate life. In the one, the individual is 
not differentiated within his group; in the other, this 
differentiation has taken place and the relations binding 
the individual to his group are not merely instinctive; 
they are interpreted through a more or less conscious 
process of reflection. Spencer’s statement that, as cor- 
porate life increases, individual liberty decreases, is 
contrary to all our social psychology. The more com- 
plex the society in which an individual functions, the 
more complex is his individuality. Nor is the distine- 
tion between family ethics and social ethics justifiable. 
The individual can no more be treated as a complete unit 
in the social world than in the family. There is just as 
much growth, imitation, and education in the field of 
social ethics as in the ethics of the family. In the 
earlier development of the theory of evolution it 
was natural that Huxley and Spencer should interpret 
survival in individual terms, but it seems to be clear 
now that among gregarious animals survival is a matter 
of the group as well as of the individual. And herein 
is the answer to Spencer’s contention that the good must 
not suffer for the evil. Since both classes exist in the 
same group, the worse some members become, the more 
are all the members in danger. Criminality and disease 
are not merely the just and providential punishment of 
the worst classes, as Spencer declares. They are the 
scourge of the entire social group in which they exist. 
The recognition of the individual, on which Spencer in- 
sists, is a fundamental truth, but it is a half truth. It 
is not true that any society is but the sum of a certain 
number of individuals. Such a statement assumes that 
individuals first preéxist as fixed realities and that then 
society is constituted by some contract dependent upon 
the reason and choice of these independent individuals. 
The basal relationships of instinct and custom, with which 
we are familiar in all primitive groups, are not unmade 
by the development of the reflective individual will. 
‘Spencer’s association psychology, by which he defends 
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individualism, is itself a product of intellectualism in 
psychology ; it actually overlooked the social instincts 
because they are deeper than sensations and ideas with 
which alone intellectualism deals. 

Human individuality consists not in separateness, but 
in the rise of volition. But this reflective will is not ex- 
traneous to, it is the individual phase of, the total self, 
between which and the social group there exists an or- 
ganic unity which the will may control but cannot create 
or destroy. The will is necessary to constitute human 
society. But society is not the mere sum of individual 
wills, nor is the individual merely a product of society. 
The organic unity of the individual and his group and 
the differentiation of the individual will within the group 
are necessary phases of human nature. The unity of 
the individual and his group exists prior to the develop- 
ment of the reflective will of the individual, but without 
the reflective will of the individual the group would not 
be a human society. Volition must codperate with this 
deeper organic unity to constitute human society. But 
solidarity is the more primitive form, not individualism. 
There is no such thing as individuals independently com- 
ing together to constitute a society. Biology tells us that 
the complex organism was not formed by a combination 
of independent cells, but that in the cell itself from which 
the organism develops there is latent the principle of 
organization which is manifest in the growth of the com- 
plex organism. Just so, society is not the artificial prod- 
uct of the union of independent individuals. It is rather 
the outward expression of the principle of organization 
latent in the human individual himself. 

The recognition of the individual is a necessary stage 
in the development of the highest morality. Ceremonies 
and customs, tribal and national, are thus distinguished 
from personal morality. Only by becoming individual 
can morality become universal. When morality is seen 
to grow out of principles rather than tradition and cus- 
tom, when it becomes individual, it is in a fair way to be- 
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come universal. It is through individuals that society 
is lifted from the level of custom and tradition to that of 
reflective morality. Group morality is instinctive and, 
therefore, conservative; reflection is individual and 
tends, therefore, to progress. Individual reflection must 
build upon group instincts. But the will of the indi- 
vidual is necessary to morality. ‘‘Obedience to a law,” 
says Pollock,’ ‘‘is not right conduct, but only a step 
toward it. Righteous men are not they who obey moral 
precepts, but they whose conduct is the foundation of 
moral precepts; and the wisest and best of men have 
always said that obedience to precepts is not righteous- 
ness, but only the beginning of righteousness.’’ But at 
the same time the function of the reflective will is not 
to unmake the unity which exists between the individual 
and his group. Conscience, according to the author just 
quoted, ‘‘is not a conviction, or anything put into the 
mind by teaching, but an ingrown organic habit; and 
therefore its reign is indefeasible. Were the populous 
earth to be devastated by some new fury of nature, and 
but one man left on its face, yet would he not be alone. 
Though no more duty or service were possible for him, 
though in the heavens and in the earth there were no 
eye to see him, yet so long as the thought and will re- 
mained uncrushed, the common voice of man would live 
and bear witness in that one survivor, and the dignity 
of man be enthroned in that solitary soul.’’?  Intel- 
lectualistic individualism overlooks the fact that the self 
is more phyletic, to use Stanley Hall’s phrase, than in- 
dividual. As Pollock expresses it, man is not so much 
a philosophic, as a social, animal. ‘‘Very few men dare 
to be individual in their vices, or even in their crimes. 
They mostly strengthen themselves by setting up against 
the judgment of the community the opinion of some par- 
ticenlar class or faction to which they belong; which 
opinion, however perverse, is a common social bond to 


1<¢Essays in Jurisprudence and Ethies,’’ p. 298. *Ibid., pp. 310, 311. 
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those who share it, and may be a counter-sanction of 
great power. The thief is not a being without a con- 
science, but a man of perverted conscience: the appro- 
bation of the threves’ kitchen for a successful exploit 
outweighs with him the disapprobation of society and 
the terrors of justice.’’* 

Individualism reaches its high-water mark in the writ- 
ings of Herbert Spencer. His recognition of the indi- 
vidual lies at the basis of the highest form of moral and 
social life. It is a typical nineteenth century production. 
The way in which the development of science laid the 
basis for the recognition of the individual is one of the 
great triumphs of human knowledge. Modern medical 
psychology has taken the shackles off the bodies of the 
insane. Penology, based on a sane psychology, is sub- 
stituting self-activity and self-recovery for retaliatory 
punishment. Charity is helping the individual to help 
himself instead of weakening its recipients by instinc- 
tively relieving its own sympathies. Modern education, 
for political reasons, attempts to reach every voter; for 
industrial reasons, every worker; for moral reasons, 
every individual conscience. This is the truth latent in 
the recognition of the individual. But these individual 
results have not come through individualism. The com- 
petitive individualistic regime has forced the weak to 
the wall. Individualism benefits only the strong and the 
competent. Merely to cure the individual when he gets 
sick will never reach the causes of disease. We can 
never prevent crime by reforming individual criminals. 
We must reach the causes of crime; and these are largely 
social. Eugenics which looks at the individual from the 
standpoint of the race attempts to reach the real causes 
of crime and disease. 

The arguments of individualism are still generally 
accepted. As the individual proves his moral efficiency, 
so it is argued, the State shows its moral insufficiency. 


* Ibid., p. 312. 
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The man is more than the citizen. The legal restraints 
of the State contradict the freedom of personality. The 
individual is an end, the State is only a means. Com- 
pletely to socialize the self is to destroy individuality, 
The individual cannot be identified with his social life. 
The larger the social body, the less its members have in 
common. This is the well known individualistic point of 
view. 

There is a truth latent in these individualistic state- 
ments which ethics cannot ignore. This truth was first 
proclaimed definitely in the separation of Church and 
State. Through this separation the individual first 
achieved the freedom of his voluntary, rational self from 
the thraldom of a society resting on status. In the primi- 
tive social order customs were law. What to us are mat- 
ters of dress, of etiquette, of taste, of social form, to 
primitive man were fixed traditions of the group. The 
gods, the spirits of the departed chiefs, were concerned 
with these customs. Matters of food, methods of tilling 
the soil, were sacred affairs. In the family patriarch 
centered functions that were not only ethical but legal 
and religious. The individual in the modern sense did 
not exist. Group responsibility was the order of the 
day, not individual conscientiousness. One never ‘joined’ 
a church as a separate organization. At adolescence 
every male was initiated into the mysteries of his group. 
The separation of the Church and State meant that there 
was a fixed world of law required of all, but that there 
were some things which were not fixed for all. Here then 
was a recognized world of opinion, of belief, of pref- 
erence. This meant the recognition of the individual as 
a being of will and inner attitudes not fixed from with- 
out. It allowed the individual to live in an ‘inner’ world 
recognized as distinct from the outer political order. 
We see this among the Jews after the exile. We observe 
the same condition of things develop in Greece when the 
old city-states deteriorated. The schools of philosophy 
of Greece have the same social significance that the sep- 
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arate church organization had in Israel. The synagogue 
was to the Jew what the philosophic school was to the 
Greek, the symbol of his inner freedom. 

But ‘inner’ and ‘outer’ are only aspects of experience. 
The right to vote and pray and think in one’s own way 
is in itself a purely formal condition of real freedom. 
One may be free to vote, but if that vote costs him his 
livelihood, he is theoretically, but not actually, free. One 
may be free to do his own thinking, but if one has very 
little knowledge, his freedom of thought is only a pos- 
sibility, not an actuality. This separation of the ‘inner’ 
from the ‘outer,’ of the moral and individual from the 
social and the political, because it means the recognition 
of the individual as free from the conditions of a society 
of status, is a necessary stage in the evolution of human 
morality. But wherever this stage of freedom is re- 
garded as a goal, as an end, there history finds the land- 
marks of moral, social, and political decay. The func- 
tion of reason is not to analyze itself, but to lead to 
reasonable action. The will is not independent of in- 
stinct and habit; it presupposes them. The reflective 
self is not an end in itself. The function of the intellect 
is to rationalize the racial, group self, and to raise it to 
the level of an institutional self. 

Thus we see the threefold movement in the develop- 
ment of the sense of self. At first, the self is objective, 
social. It is a group self. Then through reflection there 
develops the exclusive, introspective, conscientious, ‘in- 
ner’ self. But this unhappy self is no sooner free than 
it grows pessimistic. Not only the Stoics, but even the 
Epicureans, had a tendency to emphasize suicide. Stern 
measures are necessary to keep afloat this type of self. 
The Stoic strengthened himself by excluding the emo- 
tions, by admitting only the impersonal processes of the 
reason. The Epicurean cut loose from the State and lived 
with his congenial circle of friends. Certainly this is 
only a halting place; it cannot be a goal of moral de- 
velopment. The goal is the social, ‘reconstructed,’ in- 
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stitutional self. It is the enlarged social self of primitive 
life, interpreted and rationalized by the conscientious self 
of reflective enlightenment. It is the rational, voluntary, 
reflective self amplifying, enlarging itself through its 
instinctive social equipment derived from the race. 

‘‘Hducated men no longer believe individualism to be 
the last word of political philosophy, or the Constitution 
of the United States the supreme wisdom of statesman- 
ship. . . . Almost every American is chafing at the bar- 
riers which the Constitution opposes to social progress.”’ 
American democracy finds in its constitution a guarantee 
of personal rights; but so far as it concerns social re- 
construction ‘‘it is a hidden rock in an uncharted sea.” 
American democracy is ‘‘exorcising the spirit of com- 
placent individualism. It has developed a sense of com- 
mon responsibility, of public duty, of social solidarity. 

. American opinion is now thoroughly alive to the 
truth that to have the course of industry uncontrolled 
by the State is by no means to secure freedom of action 
to the ordinary individual.’’ So speaks Mr. Hobhouse, 
an eminent authority on social ethics. This is the politi- 
cal formulation of the matter. 

Greek philosophy, Hebrew prophecy, and New Testa- 
ment Christianity brought into the social world a newer 
sense of self. This represents a genuine addition in the 
moral evolution of the race. But this newer sense of self 
must be added to the old group life, the old social in- 
stincts, to which it gives direction, control, idealization. 
When this sense of self comes in opposition to the old 
order, it leads to social disorganization. Individualism 
takes certain aspects of experience, like volition and 
thought, which exist only functionally as control pro- 
cesses, separates these aspects from the social instincts 
and emotions, and gives us these abstractions for the real 
self which is both social and individual. This is the 
philosophical and psychological statement of the matter. 
In terms of theology it means that the doctrine of the in- 
carnation which the Christian fathers derived from Greek 
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philosophy must be interpreted in terms of the social 
order as the true kingdom of God. 

Instinct and emotion constitute the basis of the hu- 
man mind. Reason is its apex. The first is racial; the 
second, individual. The foundation of society is in the 
base of the human mind, not in the apex. The social 
instincts constitute the foundation of man’s moral and 
social nature. Two types of virtue belong to man in two 
different forms of social organization. The one set of 
virtues belongs to an individual as a member of a so- 
ciety founded on status. The other set belongs to the 
individual as a being of reflection and self-conscious will. 
The virtues of the one type are social; those of the other 
type are individual. With respect to loyalty to the group, 
endurance for common defense, corporate responsibility, 
respect for group-prohibitions or taboos, and obedience 
to group-custom, savage morality is far superior to re- 
flective, civilized morality. Primitive man was intensely 
conscious of his obligations. He had rights only as a 
member of his group. But his unity with his group was 
not forced upon him from without. It was the spon- 
taneous expression of his social instincts and emotions 
selected by nature because of their survival value. 
Primitive man was, accordingly, well schooled in the dis- 
tinctly social virtues. 

But the development of philosophy, science, art, prop- 
erty, commerce, brought in a new set of virtues which 
actually made some of the old virtues seem vices. Did 
not all this automatism mean moral stagnation? Man 
differs from the gregarious animal by the very fact that 
in addition to his gregarious instincts he is also a re- 
flective being. Through this reflective process he be- 
comes a being having worth in himself as an individual 
person. Here we see in process of development an- 
other set of virtues, the individual virtues. The intention 
becomes of more importance than the deed. Purity of 
heart and ‘inner’ goodness are more essential than 
social conformity. And out of this Pandora’s box of the 
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reflective process arises moral chaos. Reason, pleasure, 
intuition, nihilism, scepticism, and other forms of moral 
individualism take the place of the old group morality. 
Commerce and travel and literature, leading to a com- 
parison of different customs, produce scepticism regard- 
ing established customs. Philosophy teaches men to 
reflect and men can reflect only as individuals. And 
whether reflection lead to the pleasure-doctrine of the 
Cyrenaics or to the appeal to Nature of the Cynics or 
to the titanic moral struggle revealed in the book of Job, 
it endangers the tradition of corporate responsibility, 
the chief guarantee of the old social order. The decay 
of the family is the result of this process, for when men 
seek their own ‘individual’ good, they exhibit a negative 
rather than a positive attitude toward the family as a 
social institution. Mysticism and scepticism develop in 
the field of religion, whereas formerly religion and group 
solidarity were inseparable. The development of in- 
dustry breaks down primitive communism, and individual 
property and private enterprise engross men’s minds. 
Such are the developments of the newer sense of self 
which express themselves in all the departments of life. 

Such is the problem which is presented in the reflective 
stage of moral development. To keep the reflective con- 
science of the individual and the institutions of organized 
society in working adjustment is the problem of a further 
stage of moral discovery. The first stage of moral de- 
velopment shows us the individual as undifferentiated 
from the group. In the second stage the individual 
thinks in terms of his own experience. He is no longer 
objective in his methods of thought, he is introspective. 
This is the stage of moral development which is uni- 
versally characterized as that of individualism. But an 
individual as such is a pure abstraction. Neither society 
nor the individual can exist on such a basis. Hence a fur- 
ther moral development is necessary. The individual 
must first find within himself the roots of this social sys- 
tem. The social order must be the spontaneous expres- 
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sion of the social instincts latent within the individual 
himself. The social virtues of the primitive group, and 
the individual or ‘inner’ virtues of our second or critical 
stage of development, are equally essential types of 
moral characteristics. The most difficult problem of 
moral development is to preserve and develop within 
the individual both types of virtues. The loyalty, the 
self-sacrifice, the patriotism, and the endurance in com- 
mon defense, the corporate responsibility of the old 
Greek and Roman city-states were the foundation stones 
of ancient society and are as essential to a complete 
morality as the ‘inner,’ personal, individual, moral char- 
acteristics of the reflective ethics of later Greek philos- 
ophy or the ethics of the early Christian church. To 
guarantee the permanence of both these types of moral 
life demands a still more complex form of moral develop- 
ment. If we call the first stage that of group morality 
and the second stage that of individualistic or critical 
morality, we may call the third stage that of the ‘recon- 
structed’ or ‘socialized’ individual. Here the ‘inner,’ 
subjective, personal virtues of the individual, or the sec- 
ond, stage, are recognized as correlative to the ‘outer,’ ob- 
jective, social relationships of the world of institutions. 
The third stage preserves the virtues of the first through 
those of the second, for the third stage differs from the 
first not by omitting the social virtues, but by expressing 
them voluntarily. Social institutions on this third level 
spring from the social experiences and convictions of the 
individual himself. They are the spontaneous expression 
and embodiment of the social instincts and emotions in- 
terpreted and controlled by reflection, the social instincts 
and the processes of reflection each being complementary 
phases of the development of the moral self. 


J. DasHrett Sroops. 
GRINNELL COLLEGE. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


A PuiLosopHy or Sociat Progress. By E. J. Urwick, M.A. 
London: Methuen, 1912. Pp. xii, 297. 


In this animated and suggestive volume, Professor Urwick 
spreads a fairly wide net. There is something in it for the 
general reader (we hope he will read it), something for the 
social reformer, something for the sociologist, something for 
the social philosopher, and something for the religious thinker. 
not to say the mystic. Now and then the writer expresses a 
fear that his conclusions may be far from palatable to one or 
other of these varieties, especially to the sociologist, and indeed 
it is not easy for any man to please them all. But he need 
not so disquiet himself. For if anyone of them takes umbrage, 
it will certainly not be because his pages, in spirit, tone, criti- 
cism, or attack, fail to move within the limits of entirely 
legitimate controversy. Nor will it be because the attitude is 
only critical, and, far less, aggressive. On the contrary, one 
of the merits of the volume is that its central aim, avowed in 
a preface and confessed in an introductory chapter, is to push 
in various directions, practical and theoretical, a constructive, 
positive doctrine, which constrains the writer to deal faithfully 
with all comers, and if need be to keep them in their proper 
place. 

The keynote of this doctrine is that it is frankly, not to say 
fervidly, teleogical and religious. The possibility of a philosophy 
of social progress stands or falls with the fact that the social 
philosopher, like the social reformer and unlike the sociologist, 
ean rise by faith to a vision of the supreme good and end 
towards which individuals and societies are forever striving, 
and in the light of which alone the many facts, tendencies, and 
struggles of social life can be adequately interpreted and under- 
stood. There is no mistaking the strength of conviction with 
which this is reiterated. It is ‘‘faith in his vision of a king- 
dom of heaven upon earth, in the light of which every wise 
and good man interprets all social facts, and the whole system 
of facts, we call our social life.’’ ‘‘Progress comes from visions 
and the faith in them.’’ ‘‘Social philosophy . . . involves a 
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strong conception of a master aim and master plan of our life; 
a fervid idealism is the core of it; its essence is to lay hold of 
a dream of a City of God, and to make all its meanings, all 
its linkings of effect to cause, all its groupings of change under 
the laws of sequence and causation, dependent from beginning 
to end upon the spirit and purpose of the dominating ideal.’’ 
In the light of such passages, it is hardly necessary for the 
writer to say that a social philosophy is ‘‘very closely analogous 
to a religious faith.’’ It is a religious faith. In this aspect 
the book is nothing less than a plea for the need for the vision 
of God. 

It is the paramount place assigned to this conception, faith, 
or vision, that determines Professor Urwick’s attitude to the 
sociologists, which, to say the least, is far from flattering. He 
does not mince his words. ‘‘I do not believe that there is or 
ean be any science of social life; nor do I believe that sociology 
is or can be a science.’’ No, it cannot be a science because, by 
its scope and method, it is voluntarily shut out from that con- 
ception, faith, or vision of the Good in which, and in which 
alone, social phenomena, be their investigation never so laborious, 
ean find their adequate explanation. Alas for the sociologist! 
He may observe, he may generalize, he may analyze the social 
structure and process with all the aids that the abstract social 
sciences,—eugenies, for example, or economies,—can furnish 
ready to his hand ; he may synthesize the results of never so many 
of these abstract sciences into a unity which, in his blind en- 
lightenment, he calls a science; but one thing is lacking, the 
one thing needful, the perception, namely, that there is a whole 
spiritual universe of realities and powers, in the apprehension 
(one may not call it knowledge) of which the only attainable 
synthesis of either individual or social process can ever be found. 
For men are not merely things, or animals, or minds, or social 
units, they are souls; and, as souls, even the humblest of them 
ean enter, by the passport of faith and the vision, into a spiritual 
universe which is incomparably the most important reality and 
influence in human experience. And so the sociologist is fore- 
doomed to failure. He fails, not because of what he does or tries 
to do, which no doubt is much, but because of what he cannot 
do, so long as, in the fatal limitation of the scientific spirit, 
he is content with his ‘facts’ (of which Prof. Urwick speaks 
with scant respect) and averts his eyes from the end, the good, 
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the ideal, the things that are not of this world, the things that 
are God’s, which, if he only knew it, are the only things that 
in the long run seriously matter (one hardly goes beyond the 
writer’s own words in saying it) to the sons of men. 

It is just here that the social philosopher, who is throughout 
contrasted with the sociologist, enjoys his advantage. He has 
seen the vision. From the entanglements and obscurations of 
his earthly lot as a struggling social unit, he has risen to an ap- 
prehension of the Good. Imperfectly enough it may be, yet with 
conviction, he has laid hold of the ideal and felt its influence. 
And having passed through this momentous experience, he is 
not minded to minimize it. On the contrary, he carries it with 
him, not only as the source of spiritual strength and spring of 
effort, but as the clue, the only satisfying clue, to the significance 
and explanation of social fact and social process. Nor does 
there seem to be any doubt in our author’s mind that philosophy 
—if we do not expect too much from it—may well hope to suc- 
ceed where sociology must forever fail. 

Whether this contrast between the sociologist and the 
philosopher,—so much to the advantage of the latter,—may pro- 
voke the former to wrath, will depend. Were it taken to mean 
that the sociologist is shut out from the study of the varieties 
of religious experience, or the influence of ideals on human life, 
he might justly resent the monopoly of the spiritual universe 
by the philosophers. For, of course, the natural history of re- 
ligions and ideals, and the hopes and aspirations which they 
inspire, are most certainly within the scope of sociology. Nor 
is it to be supposed, unless by a hasty reader, that this is denied 
by Prof. Urwick. The point is that he sees clearly, and says 
forcibly, that there is all the difference in the world between 
the sociologist who takes stock of these and other phenomena 
with the unemotional and unprejudiced scientific eye, and the 
philosopher or the prophet or the reformer, whose faith in the 
reality of a spiritual world is unfaltering and whose individual 
life has felt the masterful force of the aspirations which are 
evoked by a ‘transcendental’ (our author uses the word) ob- 
ject, a world of realities and powers into which the sociologist 
makes no claim to penetrate. This is the claim made for the 
social philosophers, and on its legitimacy the very possibility of 
a social philosophy, as Prof. Urwick conceives it, depends. 

It is at this point, however, that, having disposed of the 
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sociologist, Prof. Urwick has to meet the philosopher. Faith 
may be salvation, but it is not philosophy. Philosophy is 
reasoned, and when it ceases to be reasoned, it ceases to be 
philosophy. And it is just here that our author manifestly 
parts company with it, for his fundamental conception, his 
ideal, his vision of the Good, without which any genuine social 
synthesis is impossible, rests upon individual faith. Nor is this 
faith provisional. If that were all, philosophy might welcome 
it as an installment for which in the long run a more rational 
foundation could be found than the dogmatic but doubtful in- 
tuition of the individual mind. But there seems to be no such 
expectation here. If we understand him aright, Prof. Urwick 
earries his faith into his philosophy as the last word of social 
speculation. 

This, however, need not be further pressed. There is phil- 
osophical precedent for the doctrine that human reason must 
think or believe where it cannot know. Nor is a philosopher to be 
ealled ‘a traitor’ (our author fears he may be so regarded) for 
following in the wake of Kant. It may be enough, therefore, 
to submit the philosophy before us to two further questions. 
On what ground does this faith rest, and what is its value as 
a principle of unity? 

Into the second of these questions our limits forbid us to enter 
at any length. It must suffice to recognize with gratitude the 
many interesting and well-illustrated pages which deal with 
much that a social teleology can do to deliver social thinkers 
from the tyranny of abstractions, and to gather together, under 
a scheme of values, the diverse elements of social life which at 
once supplement and correct each other. The chapter on this 
subject ought to be suggestive both to the scientific specialists 
and to the social reformers, both of whom so easily forget the 
whole in their one-ideaed absorption in the sectional part. Nor 
is it little that Prof. Urwick hopes from a social philosophy in 
this direction. ‘‘It is conceivable, that some day, when we think 
of societies, we shall see them chiefly as vast mind-systems, full 
of conscious significance in every part, each organ and relation- 
ship designed to serve a purpose incessantly worked upon and 
improved by the ceaseless effort of the society to think out and 
realize a veritable city of God.”’ 

It is, however, rather to the fundamentals that the philosopher 
will probably turn; in other words, to the analogies and argu- 
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ment by which this apostle of teleology would have us accept 
that faith in the reality of the social ideal on which, as we have 
seen, all else depends. ‘‘Whence then the ideals?’’ he himself 
asks, “‘and whence the will of idealism?’’—that will which, we 
must remember, has the double function of unifying social 
phenomena and leaving its reforming mark upon society. And 
the answer to these questions—which is a bit startling—is per- 
haps best given in some brief statements of the writer himself. 
One is that the individual man is ‘‘essentially supra-social.”’ 
Another is that ‘‘the most significant characteristic of the indi- 
vidual is ‘‘his persistent antagonism to the society to which 
he belongs.’’ A third is that the antagonism is ‘‘an antagonism, 
not of a more or less narrow self to other selves, but of an 
eternally distinct individual to a society to which, as an indi- 
vidual, he is eternally alien.’’ The words might seem to be 
a preamble to a philosophy of solitude, of anything indeed 
rather than social progress. Yet it turns out to be otherwise. 
For, as we read, this ‘‘eternally distinct’’ and ‘‘eternally alien’’ 
individual is transformed not only into a social philosopher, but 
into a social reformer, to whose social optimism there are hardly 
any limits. For it is only when, in his capacity of supra-social 
individual, man has turned away from the limitations and self- 
seekings of society that he can, presumably by some sort of 
intuition, assure himself, with a certainty beyond anything that 
knowledge or ratiocination can yield, that there is a real end, 
ideal or good for man, no matter what may happen to society. 
‘‘Our ideals,’’ so run the words, ‘‘are drawn from a non-social 
source, inspired, if you will, by something beyond this world.” 
This is the first point. The second is that an ideal thus appre- 
hended is—as indeed we might expect—extremely undefined and 
empty of content, apart from such content as it may borrow 
from more concrete ideals that come and shape themselves and 
pass on the changing and unreal surface of social life. Empty 
though it be, however, this ideal ‘‘drawn from a non-social 
source,’’ is no mere object of mystic or quietistic vision; it is 
an object that, through aspiration (which we read is ‘‘totally 
distinct from desire’’) vitalizes ‘‘the will,’’ and vitalizes it so 
overmasteringly that neither the philosopher nor the reformer 
ean rest, till he has done his best to bring society nearer that 
ideal, the faith in which is not in the least shaken by the fact 
that it is so empty. The position may be illustrated by the de- 
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scription of the real or true individual, as contrasted with the 
ordinary social unit in whom such infusion of the ‘‘true indi- 
yidual’’ as is present (and we read that it is in some faint 
measure at any rate to be found in every man) is always more 
or less smothered by self-seeking desire. For this true indi- 
vidual, ‘‘the kernel of spiritual power’’ which is in every man 
and especially in the reformers, social philosophers, and saints, 
is ‘‘God-seeker but not self-seeker’’; ‘‘he aspires but does not 
desire’’; and this aspiration (which reminds one of the Kantian 
pure reverence for the moral Law) is strong enough to motive 
the ‘‘intensest activity’’ in social service. And when reforming 
activity is baffled by a stupid and heedless world,—as it often 
is.—the philosophic reformer has always the consolation that 
his feet are still planted on ‘‘the bed-rock of moral certainty.’’ 
“The only influence that counts,’’ we read, ‘‘is that of the soul— 
or of some power working through the soul’’ (the ‘or,’ one might 
suggest in passing, is here an extremely important conjunction, 
the significance of which we might wish to be further eluci- 
dated). And in comparison with this ‘‘the good man knows that 
no social events need necessarily be important to any of us.”’ 
There is more than a dash of Stoicism here. But there is 
Stoicism also in the assurance that the spirit is not to be 
quenched by obstacles. Nor does a keen perception of the lim- 
itations under which the reforming spirit must work in a 
refractory world, and in especial of the unpreparedness of 
the mass for receiving what the reformer has to give, prevent 
the writer from ending on a note of optimism. ‘‘And this is 
the philosopher’s final lesson: to learn that what is of importance 
is not the reform, but the will that prompts it; not the improve- 
ment of social machinery, but the resolve that machinery shall 
be improved until all are helped by it; not the results achieved 
by our devises, but the effort to achieve something good for the 
use of our fellow-creatures. If the reformer dislikes this doc- 
trine, let him remember that it is after all but a corollary from 
the assumption which we took as a foundation, namely, that the 
supreme purpose of human life, whether individual or social, is 
a spiritual purpose, even as the sole interpretation of its sig- 
nificance is a religious interpretation.’’ 

The optimism, however, cannot conjure away the difficulties; 
and Professor Urwick is probably right in thinking that the phi- 
losopher, though he may share his hopes, will not be content 
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with the grounds on which they are built. Hardly can the 
philosopher be content to stake the reality of the object, the 
ideal, on nothing more satisfying to the reason than the intui- 
tion of even the salt of the earth, even although this intuition 
is allowed to be, at any rate in some dim measure, a universal 
human experience. He knows too well that intuition, even 
though it is one of the most penetrating, is likewise one of the 
most fallible organs of truth. He clings too tenaciously to the 
rational demand that the objective order, the partial vision of 
what is in these pages declared to be the source of all reform- 
ing inspiration, must be recognized, if it is to be truly objec- 
tive, as embracing Nature and Society in a larger unity. Nor 
will he be satisfied with the dualism, than which none ean be 
sharper, which divides Desire from Aspiration as with a hatchet, 
and then attempts to bridge the cleavage by a ‘will’ that is 
certain of nothing except the obligation of a general direction 
and intuition to do something good for society. One cannot help 
feeling that an ideal or end thus depleted of all objects of de- 
sire, even the best and noblest, can hardly bear the weight of 
the fervor and pertinacity of the devotion it is expected to in- 
spire. And not least, the philosopher will demur—if he holds 
that the divine plan is progressively revealed in history and 
in social achievement, he must demur—to the declaration that 
the individual is not only persistently antagonistic but ‘alien’ 
to his society. As a protest against the subjugation of the in- 
dividual to a given social environment, and an all too passive 
acquiescence in the social situation as the arbiter of the indi- 
vidual’s duties, the pronouncement may stand. And it is doubt- 
less needful enough, in these days when so much has been said 
about our station and its duties. But one cannot suppress the 
misgiving that it is not to individuals with whom it is a prime 
article of faith that they are eternally antagonistic and eter- 
nally alien to their society that it is most hopeful to look either 
for the social philosopher or the social reformer. Not that their 
aspirations are other than lofty. Are they not ‘‘God-seekers 
and not self-seekers’’? No, but because they may find it so 
uncongenial to return, as apostles of social betterment, to a 
social world from which they glory in proclaiming their eternal 
alienation. 

One offers these suggestions for what they are worth. It is 
obvious enough that much more space than is available would 
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be needed to make them really effective. But enough has per- 
haps been said to indicate that Professor Urwick’s volume is 
well worthy of the perusal both of philosophers and reformers. 
No reader can fail to see that it is the work of a mind that is 
alive and in living contact with social problems. 

JoHN MacCunn. 


Scotland. 


A CriticAL ExPosITION oF BEerGson’s PHtosopHy. By J. Me- 
Kellar Stewart, D.Phil. London: Maemillan & Co., 1911. 
Pp. x, 304. 


To Dr. Stewart the division between Intelligence and Intuition 
is fundamental in Bergson’s philosophy; he is said to regard the 
former, roughly, as Kant did, but to assert that it is only a 
fragment of the faculty of knowledge. Dr. Stewart’s conclusion 
is that this doctrine is unsupported by argument and that it 
fails to solve the difficulties which it claims to destroy. The 
present book, then, is throughout concerned with this central 
doctrine as it is developed in Bergson’s writings. The ex- 
pository section is full of repetition, a fault almost unavoidable 
in criticizing such a writer; it is aggravated, however, by the 


arrangement of the book, which has an introduction, an expo- 
sition, a criticism, and a final estimate. In itself the exposition 
is full and clear, and will be useful even to the close student of 


Bergson. 

The work, however, is professedly critical. As such it has 
one very considerable merit, especially in an author who dis- 
agrees with the new philosophy: it is genuinely sympathetic, 
for Dr. Stewart does try to get at Bergson’s meaning. Three 
remarks may be made on this aspect of the book: 1. Dr. 
Stewart’s criticisms seem on the whole sound and conclusive 
against Bergson. 2. But several points are passed over in 
silence which might be vigorously controverted; these occur 
chiefly in Bergson’s discussions of mathematics and logic. 3. 
And towards the end we hear frequently of an easy solution for 
the difficulties which have prompted Bergson, which, however, 
seems fully as mysterious as anything the latter has ever said 
and for which absolutely no reason is given. I shall say a 
little under each of these heads. 

1. Dr. Stewart is right in emphasizing the unpragmatic 
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nature of Bergson’s philosophy. He points out very well that 
the view taken of the intellect is arbitrarily abstract, and that 
at any grade the intellect is concerned with a good deal that 
is not space or matter: he destroys the view that we can 
deduce the form of the intellect from its function. He also 
notes that it is very doubtful if ‘intuition’ can be called knowl. 
edge. (Unfortunately for Bergson, we too have instincts, and 
there seems no knowledge in them.) His criticism of the ideal 
genesis of matter and intelligence is also good. Why should 
the original activity be interrupted at all, and why should it 
immediately be degraded? ‘‘One is forced to the conclusion 
that Bergson has no clear idea of matter, or, if he has, he 
has not made his meaning plain’’ (p. 188). In the genesis of 
intelligence, on the other hand, it is asumed that mind must 
become that which it knows. He notes that space and pure 
homogeneity are simply not synonymous, and that Bergson here 
asserts both that mathematics and physics merely over-accentu- 
ate the spatiality of matter, and that mathematics is a veritable 
means of contact with the absolute. 

In short, Bergson has a gratuitously narrow view of reason 
and intelligence, taken from Kant, and he outdoes Kant in 
ultimately making space the one category. This must lead to 
scepticism, if we fail to find an escape in ‘intuition.’ But 
Bergson’s account of this is equally unsatisfactory. For the 
doctrine of space is fallacious; we cannot get behind our 
spatial experience to see how it originated. The doctrine of 
homogeneous time is inexpugnable merely because of Bergson’s 
definition of space. And thirdly, there is no reason at all why 
what is described as Duration should be called time. Bergson 
never distinguishes succession and the conditions of our con- 
sciousness of succession: moreover he has to admit succession 
in the material world (p. 225). The intuition of duration does 
not add to our knowledge: the duration in which we see our- 
selves acting is never that in which we act, and the latter 
in Bergson is just as Mr. Bradley’s undifferentiated feeling. 
We can, however, have a knowledge of difference, for example, 
in the self: the introduction of difference is not a negation of 
judgment. 

As for the defence of freedom, it removes freedom from the 
higher stages of our lives, and cannot explain the inter-connec- 
tion of the phases in the experience called ‘mine.’ It is based 
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on a complete misunderstanding of ‘mechanical causality,’ con- 
fusing it with the conditions of knowing it. 

The intuitive method, indeed, involves the assumption that 
we cannot know things as they are. Bergson is met with the 
Kantian puzzle regarding the relation of the categories and 
their raw material. Philosophy should be inarticulate, and 
we are led straight to scepticism. And, thinks Dr. Stewart, 
there are evident signs in Bergson of a revolt against the 
fundamental opposition of intelligence and intuition. 

2. Dr. Stewart does not note what must have struck many 
readers, especially of the ‘‘Essai.’’ That work shows that 
Bergson is a visualizer; and since, as Dr. Stewart does note, 
Bergson constantly confuses the conditions of knowledge with 
the intelligible nature of the object of knowledge, this accounts 
for his amazing account of how we count and arrange things 
in ‘time.’ Bergson always confuses psychology and logic, and 
his psychology itself is sufficiently wonderful. 

Dr. Stewart talks of ‘‘an ideal space . . . which is the space 
of geometry’’ (p. 215). He seems to think that geometry is 
necessarily a science dealing with a space which is given, as 
chemistry deals with ‘chemicals’ which are given. Consequently, 
he cannot show how completely Bergson misunderstands the 
entire nature of mathematics. His remarks on space and time 
(pp. 219ff.) show a like ignorance of modern work in logic, 
and are of little value. 

3. Dr. Stewart apparently thinks it a weighty recommendation 
of anything he says, that it is ‘‘in line with the best traditions 
of idealism’’ (p. 246): this is taken as synonymous with hav- 
ing ‘‘hearty acceptance in most quarters worth considering.’’ 
It is certainly no recommendation of anything he says about 
mathematics, or of the following points. 

Kant, we are told, should not have adopted the classification 
of judgments in formal logic as a clue to the categories: he 
should have proceeded from ‘‘the reflective analysis of the 
functioning unity itself’’ (p. 167, and cf. p. 193). If so, it is 
hard that Bergson should be chastized for telling us how mat- 
ter and intelligence have occurred, especially as he refers to 
empirical data somehow or other. 

‘*Self-conscious life is the highest manifestation of life which 
we can know. All the other forms of life, then, which we are 
eapable of knowing, must of necessity be known in terms of 
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our own self-conscious life. As Professor Caldwell puts it: 
‘Thought is not outside things, but latent in them... ’” 
(pp. 183, 184). None of these sentences has a clear meaning, 
and there is no connection between them, whatever clear mean. 
ing be given to them: yet they seem the pith of his philosophy, 

Dr. Stewart frequently observes that we do know things, 
but he says ‘‘things as they exist for themselves.’’ Surely he 
means ‘‘as they are,’’ and the other phrase has an illicit im- 
plication. 

It is implied (on p. 230) that strength of consciousness (what- 
ever that is) is in direct proportion to ‘‘clearness of con- 
ceptual articulation.’’ Assuming that this is not a definition, 
what fact does it state? 

Personal consciousness is an organism, to understand which 
we must think of its parts. We do so when we see that they 
are ‘‘factors of a judgment of some kind, which in its tum 
is an activity of conscious mind in pursuit of an end which 
is ultimately its own self-realization.”’ ‘‘All the judgments 
or functions of unity are shown to have their source in a self- 
conscious soul or subject’’ (p. 233). What this means is not 
clear at all; the single phrase ‘‘self-realization’’ has no clear 
connection with ‘‘self’’ and the usual sense of ‘‘realization’’: 
those in the quarters worth considering should be aware of this 
nowadays. 

Again, Dr. Stewart says that Bergson has given an inadequate 
analysis of motive, in his account of freedom (p. 263). Our 
beliefs are ‘‘ouwrs because we have, explicitly or implicitly, at- 
tributed to them the predicate ‘good’’’ (p. 251): this seems 
simply but entirely false! This self is ‘‘an organism of con- 
ceptual elements.’’ ‘‘It is primarily and fundamentally a self 
whose very existence consists in this re-creation of itself which, 
we may say [why?], takes place in the practical judgment 
(however vague it may be, and whatever form it may take) 
that life is unconditionally good’’ (p. 253). This is so quali- 
fied that it may mean anything, but that is no reason for say- 
ing it, and it does not seem true. 

The subjective function ‘‘as such’’ (as if we cared about 
it as not such) can never become an object of presentation: 
it is quite plain from this that it can be an object of thought, 
anyhow. Again, ‘‘feeling is entirely subjective’’ (p. 260): 
is thought (7. e., my thinking) not subjective in the same sense, 
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and is anything ‘psychical’ not so subjective? This sort of 
thought is plausible only because of the hopeless ambiguity of 
its technical terms, which have the same sound as so many 
popular words. 

Dr. Stewart is quite certain about freedom. ‘‘We know that 
we are free. . . . Free activity is immediately grasped in feel- 
ing’ (p. 262). But on the same authority, his own, feeling 
ean never become cognitive, being purely subjective: it does 
not involve the subject-object relation (p. 259). 

I have said enough to show that the appeal to the tradition 
of idealism is a serious one; it ought to be clear that it is 
not a proof of this amazing psychology and metaphysics. 

Dr. Stewart seeks to give us an intellectual category which 
Bergson thinks of little use. ‘‘The truly causal interpretation 
is, implicitly, to some extent at any rate, teleological’’ (p. 271). 
Again note the qualifications! But it is certain that teleology 
is only the assertion of a certain sort of cause, about which 
the principle of causality says nothing, any more than it does, 
¢. g., about a physical cause: any other interpretation of caus- 
ality seems useless and alogical. ‘‘The cause . . . can be 
clearly defined only in the effect’’ (p. 271). As a matter 
of fact, the principle directly implies that each can be defined 
separately, so far as it is concerned. 

Dr. Stewart concludes, therefore, that we need not supplement 
the nature of intelligence by intuition, but simply by feeling 
and will (p. 281). These are ‘‘undeniable aspects of our con- 
sciousness, and must not be omitted in any attempt to decipher 
the meaning of the universe.’’ But this is true only as it is 
of any fact, mechanical or otherwise: the nature of intelligence 
is not supplemented thereby. Genius brings humanity to a 
self-realization immediately perceived as such (p. 292), but 
such intuitions cannot be methodized. The ultimate nature of 
such personality is unity in difference (p. 300): but what has 
unity in difference to do with persons more than with other 
things ? 

In short, the book suffers from repetition, and from over- 
loading with a philosophy which goes beyond Bergson in vague- 
ness, mystery, and lack of argument, and the reader at the 
end may have well forgotten the quite excellent passages of 
exposition and criticism in its earlier parts. It is time that all 
realized that the age of this ‘idealism’ as having a monopoly 
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of critical and philosophic merit, has gone. It may still be 
expounded and argued for, no doubt, but it cannot be quoted 
as in itself a necessary or sufficient reason for saying anything. 
Ricwarp SMiru. 
Cambridge, England. 


MOopERN SCIENCE AND THE ILLUSIONS OF PROFESSOR Bergson. 
By Hugh S. R. Elliot; with a Preface by Sir Ray Lankester. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1912. Pp. xix, 257. 


Mr. Elliot is concerned here with M. Bergson’s philosophy 
only so far as it claims to be based upon scientific facts and to 
account for the process of evolution. He gives a sufficiently 
clear and succinct account of the doctrines he is attacking 
(ch. 11), and criticises them in detail (ch. LIT): the criticism 
is burdened with repetition and cannot be called concise. His 
other chapters, forming the major part of the book, attack meta- 
physics and defend mechanism. Science and he have no meta- 
physies: a judgment is the connection of two terms, and there 
is no term outside the universe and, therefore, no possible judg- 
ment about it. A very inadequate chapter on the history of 
philosophy backs this up. He defends ‘‘epiphenomenalism,’’ as 
a theory now ‘‘known’”’ by science: the mental states, however, 
are not ‘‘caused,’’ since that is a term applicable only to mat- 
ter and motion; nevertheless, he is a strict determinist. ‘‘Facts’’ 
alone can settle the question, and there is no intervention of a 
spiritual factor in science or art. 

The book will not add to anyone’s knowledge of science, and 
as philosophy it seems very inadequate and crude. But it de- 
molishes much of the new philosophy. 

R. Sra. 

Cambridge, England. 


LAUGHTER: AN Essay ON THE MEANING OF THE Comic. By 
Henri Bergson. Authorized translation by Clondesley Brere- 
ton and Fred Rothwell. London: Maemillan & Co., 1911. 
Pp. 200. 


This is a fascinating work, with all the clearness character- 
istic of French criticism and the carefulness of a philosophic 
thinker, and it is excellently done into English. But few will 
be converted to M. Bergson’s theory of the comic. 
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Laughter is defined at the outset as a social corrective of 
the anti-social, and its cause has universal characteristics, how- 
ever it occur. The laughable is always human: it is devoid of 
emotional elements and appeals to intelligence pure and simple; 
it appeals only to some social group and may be unintelligible 
to outsiders. It is the automatic and mechanical aspect of what 
should be living and free that makes us laugh. 

With this as a leitmotiv, M. Bergson analyzes the comic 
in forms and movements, in situations and words, and in char- 
acter. 

The chapter dealing with this last phase is the most deeply 
interesting, for it gives us the author’s views on art and its 
relation to life, and hints at his ethics. Comedy belongs neither 
to art nor to life; its position is equivocal. Art deals with 
the individual and real, comedy with types. Comedy organizes 
laughter, and its material is ready-made when life is seized upon 
by vanity. 

In his conclusion he admits that we often sympathize with 
the comic character and are relieved from the strain of think- 
ing. Again, ‘‘laughter is simply the result of a mechanism 
set up in us by nature or, what is almost the same thing, by 
our long acquaintance with social life. It goes off spontane- 
ously... . It has no time to look where it hits’’ (p. 198). But 
the nature of this sympathy he leaves quite vague. We are 
told that laughter is often unjust, and should never be kind. 
If we push the matter farther, the result may be most unfiat- 
tering: ‘‘Laughter is gaiety itself. But the philosopher, who 
gathers a handful to taste, may find that the substance is scanty 
and the after-taste bitter.’’ 

M. Bergson certainly makes this plausible and very interest- 
ing, but in the abstract it is not convineing. He often seems 
just to take up a leitmotiv,—as he would say,—quite arbitrarily ; 
then he displays amazing skill in special pleading. It does 
not seem true that feeling and laughter are incompatible, and 
the argument in the book assumes,—for no given reason,—that 
the only possible feeling would be some form of sympathy. 
Again, laughter may usually be social, and its evolution may 
be entirely from social factors, and comedy as a form deals 
with social groups: but we do have laughter, deep, sincere, valu- 
able, when we are alone and regardless of society. Even if 
this is his ‘‘mechanical’’ laughter, it is sufficiently notable to 
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make his treatment of the subject quite inadequate. He is alto. 
gether scornful of any other formule, which, however, might 
go some way to explain this ‘‘mechanical laughter.’’ It js 
gross assumption that laughter is primarily social, and in any 
case the point is, what is laughter? M. Bergson only takes 
an obvious effect of much laughter, as its purpose; if we deny 
this initial assumption, his whole discussion is vitiated. 

He discusses a very narrow range of the comic. From his 
first example, a man slipping in the street, to the pessimistic 
sentence with which he concludes (quoted above), we have one 
type of the comic alone, of which the former is sufficiently re- 
presentative. Of the humorous we see little and hear next to 
nothing, but it cannot be sharply divorced from the comie and 
it violates many of his canons. He talks as if a man could 
never be comical to himself. He neglects (and illustrates!) 
the difference of national taste in comedy, save so far as he 
can connect it with the variety of national social customs. 
He neglects any laughter that is spontaneously hearty: his basis 
is the dogma that laughter is a social corrective, which he sup- 
ports by special pleading from a realm of evolution which is 
purely speculative. He begins by remarking how elusive is 
the spirit of laughter, which no definition can imprison, and 
he does make this appear very convincing; for he himself would 
make what is essentially alive, dead and mechanical. 

The book would repay a much more detailed analysis, and 
it is perfectly delightful to read. 

RICHARD SMITH. 


Cambridge, England. 


From RELIGION TO PHmwosopHy. By F. M. Cornford. London: 
Arnold, 1912. Pp. xx, 276. 


Almost all human beings who have reached any degree of 
civilization hold, more or less confusedly, a variety of opinions 
which it would be possible to classify as attempts to solve the 
great enigmas of existence: Of what is the world made? What 
is the nature and destiny of the soul? Is there one God or 
many, and what is the nature_of the connection between him 
(or them) and man and the world? What sort of things are 
right and wrong, good and evil, and why? We might then sort 
the solutions into two classes. In so far as the ideal which a 
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man sets before himself is that of excluding emotional bias from 
the consideration of such problems and of accepting only what is 
reasonable or demonstrable, we have philosophy or science; and 
in so far as the ideal of demonstrability is blurred, and stress is 
laid on the emotions, we have religion. In practice neither 
ideal is ever attained in its purity; also the two classes shade 
jnto one another in such a way that it is hard to say at what 
point the one ends and the other begins, although it is clear 
enough that as a general rule religions precede philosophies in 
order of time. But is the sequence causal as well as temporal? 
And, going further back, can we discover any general causes 
for the primitive religious beliefs of mankind? Mr. Cornford 
answers both these questions. In discussing the genesis of re- 
ligion, he does not propound any original view, but merely 
adopts the facts and theories of such writers as J. G. Frazer, 
Lévy-Bruhl, and Emile Durkheim; but in the other part of his 
task, where he traces a chain of causal connections between the 
most primitive religious ideas and the philosophical and sci- 
entific speculations of the Greeks, he is trying to do something 
which has never been done before. The result is a book of 
the profoundest interest and of great originality. 

The story he unfolds is roughly as follows. If we wish to 
picture to ourselves what a primitive society is like before the 
existence of anything that can properly be called religion, we 
must realize that the individual savage has scarcely any con- 
sciousness of his own apart from the collective consciousness 
of his group. The ‘primitive magical fact’ is intense emotional 
activity, collectively experienced by a group; there is no idea 
of a God as distinguished from the group, and instead of re- 
ligious ritual we have a set of common duties and magical ob- 
servances centred on the totem of the tribe. This is the pre- 
religious or magical stage. To understand it fully, we must 
remember that the group is more than a mere collection of 
human beings. The human beings are divided into exogamous 
phratries, each of which includes its respective totem; that is 
to say, the emu-man is not differentiated from the emu-bird, 
whose garb he assumes on occasion in the mimetic dance. The 
whole universe is in this way parcelled out into segments, each 
of which contains, as in a ‘magical continuum,’ the material 
elements, the plants or the animals, as the case may be, together 
with the human beings allotted to it. In totemism nature and 
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society are conceived as continuous, for the clan and its totem. 
species together are one, united by one blood. And in the fact 
that the boundaries of the various segments are demarcated by 
taboos, we see the origin of the emotions connected with right 
and wrong: the emu-man has no private individuality distinct 
from the collective emotion aroused by the due observance of his 
functions as an emu. 

Religion proper only begins with the dawning of a distinc. 
tion between myself and the social consciousness, and the first 
religious representation is an externalization of this collective 
consciousness, such as we find in the Melanesian mana and 
the North American wakonda,—a subtle, homogeneous, fluid 
form of matter uniting the social group in a bond of kinship. 
From this there arise by a process of fission two further col- 
lective representations, that of God and that of the human soul. 
The original ‘magical continuum’ dividing into two ‘pools’ of 
human and non-human force, totemism dies out; the magical 
group ceases to coincide with the clan, and becomes a sort of 
church, united by its mana and consisting of persons with secret 
and exceptional powers, whose influence can extend over the 
whole of nature. Here we are already on the verge of history; 
in Greece the Kouretes and Idwan Daktyls seem to have been 
such groups. The members of the group are divine, and their 
collective soul is a demon. And, by a parallel process, another 
kind of demon comes into being simultaneously,—the demon 
of an element or department of nature, connected, not with a 
human group, but with a spatial division. 

These two conceptions are very important, as they are the re- 
spective sources of the two main currents, first of Greek re- 
ligion, and then of Greek philosophy. The type of the first 
kind of demon,—the Mystery God, or demon of a human 
group,—is Dionysus, who represents the life of all animate na- 
ture as it flows round the recurrent cycle of the year. The 
framework of the conception is essentially temporal, as opposed 
to the framework of spatial departments from which the gods 
of Olympus are developed. The Mystery God always remains 
human as well as divine, and he is worshiped with orgiastic 
and sacramental ritual. The Olympians, on the other hand, drift 
beyond the reach of human emotions into an immutable heaven; 
there is no mystical communion with them; they are worshiped 
with sacrifice; they are anthropomorphic and many in number, 
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whereas the Dionysiac scheme tends toward pantheism and mono- 
theism. Thus in Homer we find the world spatially distributed 
among the Olympians in a system of provinces, the principle of 
division being ‘Moira,’ or fate, an impersonal entity above and be- 
hind the gods. As the gods develop, the supremacy of the more 
primitive Moira diminishes, but it leaves its traces behind it 
in, for instance, such a representation of taboo as the river 
Styx (‘shuddering’), ‘the great oath of the gods,’ which fences 
off their different departments. 

Now although by the time of Thales the Olympians have long 
receded into the remote heaven, to which from the beginning 
they were doomed by their origin in spatial conceptions, yet the 
first Ionian philosophers took the primitive religious framework 
for granted. Their speculation springs naturally from Olym- 
pianism ; it is dominated by spatial externality, it is pluralistic, 
it tends toward atomistic materialism. These early thinkers could 
not escape the collective representation out of which the Olym- 
pians sprang,—the conception, namely, of a primitive life-stuff 
parcelled out into departments as of right. This primary stuff 
whether it be ‘air or mist’ (Anaximenes), ‘the limitless’ (An- 
aximander), or ‘water’ (Thales), is ordered into elements by 
a process which is conceived as moral, because it is taken over 
from the prereligious notion of a segmentation of the universe 
by taboos, the transgression of which constitutes ‘injustice.’ 
Thus, Anaximander’s ‘limitless,’ with its four subordinate ele- 
ments, corresponds to a totemic tribe of four clans: the cos- 
mology is a transcript of the social structure; the primary 
datum of philosophy is supplied by inherited collective repre- 
sentations. I have no space to trace here the progress of the 
scientific Ionian school, working on this primary datum, to its 
conclusion in the atomism of Democritus. I suspect that Mr. 
Cornford considers it a rake’s progress; at any rate, he sums 
it up as a product of the same temperament as Olympian the- 
ology, and, calling it pluralistic, spatial, rationalistic, and fatal- 
istic, contrasts it with the other great development of Greek 
philosophy, the mystical tradition, the root of which, he urges, 
is equally to be sought in primitive religion. 

The mystical tradition, in which the ideas, not of space, 
but of time and of number (the measure of time), are funda- 
mental, is derived from the Dionysiac cult-society, a single 
group with a common life centred in its demon. Hence the 
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temporal continuity of life is prominent here, together with 
such notions as that of rebirth and of the Wheel of Time, which 
is also the Wheel of Right; these give rise to the doctrines of 
sin, retribution, and purification. For Heracleitus, in violent 
reaction against Ionian rationalism, the one reality in the flux 
is soul-substance, with the emphasis on its life in the cycle; and 
ultimately this soul-stuff, which is common to all things, is a 
representation of the collective consciousness. Then, in Pytha- 
goreanism, the mystic’s passion for unity finds expression in the 
doctrine of numbers: the tetractys is ‘‘the fountain and root 
of ever-springing nature,’’ a formula combining the notion of 
rebirth with that procession out of unity into plurality which 
is characteristic of numerical series. There was, indeed, a dual- 
istic tendency impelling Pythagoreanism towards atomism, just 
as Pythagoras himself, from having been the demon of his 
church, was in time removed to heaven; but here again I ean- 
not pursue the thesis through all its ingenious details. I will 
only refer to Mr. Cornford’s argument about Empedocles, whose 
two strange poems he treats as an heroic attempt to reconcile 
mysticism with Ionian science. One of these poems is religious, 
the other cosmological, and their author is usually taken as an 
example of the indifference of these early thinkers to inconsist- 
encies between their religion and their philosophy; Mr. Corn- 
ford, on the contrary, claims him as signally illustrating his 
theory that ‘‘cosmological views were almost entirely dictated 
by and deduced from religious convictions’’ (p. 240). Finally, 
a word as to his treatment of Platonism, ‘‘the last and greatest 
attempt to formulate the mystical faith in rational terms.’’ 
Plato’s ‘ideas’ go straight back to primitive religion, for they 
are not mere concepts, but ‘group-souls’ emerging from their 
class just as the demon emerges from the social group to be the 
depositary of its collective consciousness. Mr. Cornford does 
not go all the way with Professor Burnet and Professor Taylor 
(see my review of Professor Taylor’s ‘‘ Varia Socratica’’ in this 
JouRNAL for October, 1912) as to Socrates’s Orphic and Pytha- 
gorean affiliation ; and it is interesting to note that, as to Plato, 
he takes up a less extreme position than those writers. He 
suggests that Plato did not learn the theory of ideas direct from 
Socrates; at the time of Socrates’s death he was not a Pytha- 
gorean adept, but soon after the death he became intimate with 
the inner circle of mystic friends, and was converted to the doc- 
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trines which, in the ‘‘Phwdo,’’ he then proceeded to put into 
the master’s mouth with more or less historical verisimilitude. 
The main object of Mr. Cornford’s theory is to show that 
there is method in the apparent madness of the early Ionian 
cosmologies, by proving that they are formed under the influ- 
ence of collective religious representations. Although many 
parts of his argument are very valuable and interesting, I do 
not feel that it is convincing as a whole. In the first place, it 
is doubtful whether the theories of Lévy-Bruhl and Durkheim, 
whom he unreservedly follows, as to the psychology of primi- 
tive men, are the last word on the subject. But, even if we 
take these theories as substantially correct, what reason is there 
to think that in 600 B. C. the intellectual atmosphere of Miletus, 
that go-ahead commercial community, was pervaded by primi- 
tive collective representations to such an extent that a Milesian 
mathematician could not theorize about the universe except 
under their spell? Mr. Cornford has made out a good case for 
the derivation of Olympian theology from a departmental sys- 
tem, and perhaps also for the reduction of Orphism and of 
Pythagoreanism (on its religious side) to the magical cult- 
society; but it does not seem to follow that scientific thought, 
even in its first dawn, was dominated by these conceptions, 
enfeebled as they must have been by the lapse of unnumbered 
centuries. His cardinal argument is that the early cosmologies 
cannot be accounted for otherwise. When we find the fathers 
of philosophy not making those rudimentary observations on 
physical and psychical facts that we should expect, but dog- 
matically announcing, for instance, that everything is divided into 
four elements, and these into pairs of contraries, the only possible 
inference, it is said, is that they were influenced by religious tra- 
dition, since otherwise these fantastic ideas would never have 
occurred to them. I do not feel sure that these are not just 
the sort of ideas that would in any case be likely to occur to 
an early system-maker. One point, however, is peculiarly im- 
pressive,—the ethical significance with which the cosmogonies 
are invested. When Anaximander speaks of injustice and retri- 
bution in connection with the separation of the elements, it is 
tempting to trace here, with Mr. Cornford, a survival of the 
prehistoric moulding of emotion by the force of departmental 


taboos. 
London, England. SypNgEy WATERLOW. 
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PsYCHOANALYSE UND Eruik. By Dr. Carl Furtmiiller. Munich: 
Ernst Reinhardt, 1912. Pp. vii, 34. 


The ‘Society for Free Psycho-Analytical Research’ was formed 
in October, 1911, by the secession of certain members of the 
Viennese Psycho-Analytical Union, who detected a tendency in 
that body to demand from its members an uncritical adherence 
to the doctrines of Freud, the founder of psycho-analysis. The 
leader of the revolt is Dr. Alfred Adler, who is now editing for 
the new society a series of publications, of which the first is 
this pamphlet of Pr. Carl Furtmiiller’s on the bearing of psycho- 
analysis on ethics. The series promises to be interesting, as 
the tendencies of the society are outspoken and revolutionary. 
Dr. Adler is a psychologist and physician whose work on neu- 
rotic states is well known; to judge from the present pamphlet 
and the prospectus of future publications annexed, it is more 
or less in the light of his theories as to the ultimate analysis of 
such states that the society proposes to deal with a variety of 
general subjects. That, at any rate, is what Dr. Furtmiiller 
has done in the ¢ase of ethics. 

He expresses the cardinal point of difference between Freud 
and Adler by saying that, whereas Freud discovered the effects 
on psychic life of the repression of motives, Adler has traced 
the forces that produce this repression (p. 13). It seems, also, 
that Adler’s theory involves the rejection of Freud’s definition 
of the individual ethical will as being ‘a sublimation of libido.’ 
Adler’s theory is, roughly, that the lever of all psychic develop- 
ment is the feeling of self-depreciation (Minderwerthigkeitsge- 
fiihl), a feeling which is forced upon children by their whole 
environment. Against this feeling the individual perpetually 
struggles to assert his own personality, and the more violent 
the feeling, the more violent the reaction against it. Psychic 
development is thus a process of oscillation, where perfect 
equilibrium is seldom or never attained; for ‘compensation’ for 
self-depreciation is liable to be followed by ‘over-compensation.’ 
To protect himself, to assure the position of his own personality, 
the individual will go to extreme lengths; ‘‘all children are 
rigorists in morals,’’ said Goethe, and Demosthenes with his 
stutter may perform wonders (p. 14). Ethically, the typical 
way of escape from the sense of worthlessness consists in the 
individual’s adopting as his own the commands imposed on him 
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from without; this is ‘‘the subjective origin of ethics’’ (p. 16). 
‘‘Morality is a means for paralyzing eternal pressure and then 
retorting it back again externally’’ (p. 19). 

Regarded as a diagnosis, this theory is an ingenious attempt 
to find the common fundamental element of an immense num- 
ber of morbid phenomena, such as the different kinds of nerv- 
ous melancholy and the elusive forms which sexual aberration 
may take. Obviously, also, it may guide the physician ther- 
apeutically. But what is its bearing on ethics as a branch of 
philosophy ? 

According to the author, the great function of psycho-analysis 
in ethies is ‘‘to depose the conscience for good and all from its 
position of arbiter’’ (p. 7), and this it does by laying bare the 
unconscious motives, which are the real determinants of our 
actions, as opposed to the motives of which we are, or think 
we are, aware. Psycho-analysis produces a wholesome ‘‘mis- 
trust of conscience by unmasking the love that lurks beneath 
hate, the obedience that veils unconscious defiance, the modesty 
behind which crouches the lust of self-assertion, the shyness 
which reveals itself as fear of sexual intercourse’’ (p. 4). Thus 
the ‘deposition of conscience’ does not mean that the rightness 
or wrongness of actions ought to be judged according to their 
results; that is a view which is described as quite obsolete 
(p. 6). The ethical quality of an action depends solely on its 
motives, only the motives require to be analyzed by more re- 
fined methods which shall bring out their all-important uncon- 
scious element. But even the reader, who feels, as I do, that 
there is much to be said for regarding Adler’s theory of self- 
depreciation and compensation as likely to throw great light 
on an enormous and still obscure mass of mental phenomena, 
may be skeptical as to its importance for philosophy. It seems 
to be suggested that the feeling of personal worthlessness is 
the mainspring of all psychic life, and consequently of every- 
body’s moral sense. But it is surely most improbable that this 
is true; there must be many people who, whether as children 
or adults, have been little affected by Minderwerthigkeitsgefinhl, 
conscious or unconscious. And even if this feeling were uni- 
versal, how could its detection provide any principle for esti- 
mating the goodness or badness, the rightness or wrongness, of 
actions? If it be a fact that the dictates of conscience aré 
caused by this feeling, even when we least suspect it, that fact 
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seems irrelevant to any specifically ethical question. It is irrel- 
evant, for instance, to the question, cavalierly dismissed by the 
author, whether the moral character of an action depends on 
its results or on the presence of a conscientious prompting. 

The second service which psycho-analysis is expected to per- 
form for ethics is to contribute to the solution of the problem 
as to the origin of the moral sense. Yet it is hard to see how 
Adler’s theory can do this. Granted that the desire to escape 
the sense of personal insignificance is the grand reservoir 
whence, though we know it or not, we all draw the energy for 
all our actions, nothing has been proved but that we all desire 
something, and that this desire is a universal cause of actions. 
The process by which anybody comes to think anything good 
or any action right remains as obscure as ever. 

Finally, the author thinks that psycho-analysis may permit 
certain general social inferences. It proves, he says (p. 33), 
that ‘‘psychic health is the presupposition of all morality.” 
Psychie disease, and therefore immoral action, is caused by the 
tension of violent contrasts; hence, if the social contrasts, so 
striking to-day, could be reduced, we might expect a general 
improvement in morality. Another result flowing from Adler’s 
theory concerns the position of women. Children, he holds, are 
obsessed, as part of the Minderwerthigkettsgefiihl, by the in- 
feriority of the female sex; this obsession pervades and corrupts 
all sex problems, and would diminish in a society where women 
had equal rights with men. 

SypNEY WATERLOW. 


London, England. 


MaAvRICE THE PxHILosopHER. A Diavocue. By Harold P. 
Cooke. (With an Introduction by Dr. F. C. S. Schiller.) 
Cambridge: Heffer, 1912. Pp. xiii, 107. 


The sub-title of this little book is ‘‘Happiness, Love, and 
the Good,’’ and there is no doubt but that questions concerning 
the nature and mutual relations of these are real questions, 
which may, therefore, as Dr. Schiller urges in the introduction, 
aptly form the subject of a dialogue. But the author himself 
tells us that Dr. Jowett has written that ‘‘most of the s0- 
ealled English dialogues are but poor imitations of Plato... ”’ 
It can only be supposed that Dr. Jowett had forgotten Berkeley 
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and Hume, when he wrote this; but it is to be feared that 
there is much in Mr. Cooke’s book which tends to support this 
accusation. Thus on page 54 this argument occurs: 

‘* “Now consider the following, if you please. If perfect hap- 
piness is not perfectly good, will it not contain evil?’’ ‘‘Yes,”’ 
he said. ‘‘I suppose that it will.’’ ‘‘And perfect happiness and 
the Good will be different?’’ ‘‘They will.’’ ‘‘But is happiness 
evil?’’ ‘‘I would not go so far as to say that.’’ ‘‘ Perfect hap- 
piness is the same with the Good, then?”’ cried I.’’ 

The imitation of Plato is obvious. And it is poor, because 
the argument is wholly sophistical, resting on an elementary 
confusion of two meanings of the term ‘perfectly good.’ When 
we say a thing is perfectly good, we may mean either, that 
it is good and does not involve any evil, or that it is supremely 
good, the best conceivable thing. Thus, for example, it might 
well be contended that the happiness derived from hearing the 
Moonlight Sonata is perfectly good, in that it is good and 
does not involve any evil, but it would be absurd to say that 
therefore it was the Summum Bonum. 

The dialogue is divided into two parts, called, respectively, 
“Love and Happiness’’ and ‘‘Happiness the Good.’’ In the 
first, an attempt is made to discuss ‘perfect happiness’ without 
bringing in any ethical notions such as ‘good.’ But if we 
exclude such notions, there is nothing to discuss, for the ques- 
tion must then be one of simple fact: What does or would, 
as a matter of fact, give perfect happiness? And this question 
is incomplete, it is meaningless unless we add to whom? In 
ethics we may ask, ‘‘What ought to give perfect happiness ?’’ 
because ethics deals, not with what is, but with what ought 
to be. But if we are concerned with what does or would give 
perfect happiness, the answers are as varied as human nature, 
nay as life itself. 

Mr. Cooke thinks he has solved the opposition of egoism 
and altruism by the consideration that ‘‘no one could achieve 
perfect happiness himself, unless everyone else, who survived, 
should achieve it.’’ Now it is quite true, that no one ought to 
be perfectly happy, if he knew others were miserable. But 
to say that, is to bring in ethical notions, which Mr. Cooke 
would avoid doing. And as a matter of fact, there are, un- 
fortunately, many people who could be perfectly happy though 
they knew others to be miserable, and indeed we know that 
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certain Christians have thought that the happiness of heaven 
consisted largely in contemplating the tortures of the damned. 

In the second part, an attempt is made to criticize the View, 
advanced in Mr. Moore’s ‘‘Principia Ethica,’’ that ‘good’ is 
indefinable. The view is stated by ‘“‘Leonard,’’ who feebly 
advocates it, in the form that good is a simple notion. This 
is met by ‘‘Lancelot,’’ who reports the discussion and who with 
**Maurice’’ evidently represents the author’s point of view, 
with the contention that there are no such things as notions. 
‘Notions, concepts, ideas, call them what you please,’ said 
I, ‘‘they are but fictions of thought. . . . Had all terms or 
names been regarded as absolutely distinct in the sense of 
not being interchangeable, so that no one was substituted for 
another, who would ever have conceived of a notion as distinct 
from the word?’’.. . ‘‘Take away the name, and there is 
nothing.’ This is, of course, simply the extreme Nominalism 
of Hobbes, which is so universally discredited, that it need not 
be eriticized here. Moreover, it quite fails to meet Mr. Moore’s 
contention. Mr. Moore says, it is true, ‘‘My point is that ‘good’ 
is a simple notion, just as yellow is a simple notion’’; but he 
makes it abundantly clear that he regards good as a simple 
quality and a quality of things, just as yellow is a simple quality 
and a quality of things. Even if the author had proved that 
there were no notions, that would no more refute ‘‘ Principia 
Ethica,’’ than it would annihilate yellow. 

The position reached in the end is, that ‘good’ is identical 
with ‘absolutely satisfactory,’ universal happiness with the good, 
and that the good,—‘‘the vera vita, the true life,—consists pri- 
marily in the perfect love of persons.’’ But no attempt is 
made to explain the meaning of ‘absolutely satisfactory’ and 
‘perfect love,’ and I can find no argument for the conclusion 
apart from the fact that it commends itself to ‘Maurice’ and 
‘Lancelot’ and presumably to the author. 

G. H. Geacn. 

University College, Cardiff, England. 
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A PHiLosopHIcAL STupy oF CuRisTIAN Eruics. By G. F. Bar- 
bour, D.Phil., Edin. Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood 
and Sons, 1911. Pp. xiv, 418. 


This book contains a series of comparative studies. The 
author’s method is to discuss the significance of some of the 
most fundamental concepts of moral philosophy, by dealing 
with each one, first, as it appears in Greek or in modern ethics, 
and, then, as it appears in the ethics of the New Testament. 
His fundamental view appears to be that in every case the 
New Testament doctrine affords ‘‘the crown and completion’’ 
(p. viii) of what in extra-Christian ethics is partially or im- 
perfectly grasped. The principal topics thus dealt with are 
the Synthetic Character of the Moral Ideal; the Value of 
the Individual; the Doctrine of the Common Good; the Place 
of Reward in Moral Philosophy; Moral Continuity and the 
Possibility of New Beginnings. In addition, the author em- 
phasizes certain conceptions which are more distinctive of Chris- 
tian ethics, and sets them in favorable contrast with the highest 
that other sources of ethical thought and inspiration have pro- 
duced; such are,—the Nature of Christian Universalism; the 
Kingdom of God as present and as future; the Christian Idea 
of Law as Personal; and the contrast of a Natural and a 
Spiritual Order. 

It is hard to resist the impression that to a certain real ex- 
tent the author’s treatment is unconsciously biased by a the- 
ological preconception: namely, that Christianity is a uniquely 
supernatural and final revelation (cf. p. 165, where it is im- 
plied that the value of the individual is ‘‘dependent on his re- 
lation to the whole body of believers and to their Head’’). The 
effect of this bias can be distinctly discerned at certain points 
where the author does less than justice to extra-Christian and 
more than justice to Christian ethics. He observes that ‘‘ while 
in its content Christian ethics is in the highest degree original, 
in regard to its form and the categories which it employs it 
is largely dependent on speculative thought’’ (p. 2). Here 
he surely claims both too much and too little for Christian 
ethics. Its content is dependent, to an extent much greater 
than has been supposed, on the content of contemporary Jewish 
thought and the popular cults of the Greco-Roman world; and 
it is easy to exaggerate the dependence of its form on ‘‘specu- 
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lative thought.’’ It is important to add that notwithstanding 
the effects of the theological bias to which we have referred, 
the book will be found really suggestive and stimulating by 
students of ethics, and especially by all who are interested in 
Christian ethics. 

The first chapter deals with the doctrine of virtue as syn. 
thetic,—as the union of opposite tendencies towards the good: 
a doctrine suggested by Plato and carried further in the New 
Testament. What is said of Plato appears to be just. But 
it is not true to say that the Aristotelian doctrine ‘‘lays the 
chief emphasis on the element of avoidance in the guiding of 
the moral life’’ (p. 5), or that the ‘‘element of restriction” 
takes ‘‘a more prominent place in the Greek system’’ (p. 37), 
or that there is in it a certain apprehension ‘‘lest the different 
virtues should be carried too far’’ (p. 41). On the other hand, 
the ‘‘recognition of opposite tendencies’’ by the doctrine of 


the New Testament is more accurately described as the presence 
of conflicting elements in that doctrine; and these point not 
to any conscious endeavor to recognize the ‘‘synthetice charae- 
ter’’ of the Moral Ideal, but to the different and _ historically 
independent tributary streams of influence, which have flowed 
into and helped to compose the main stream of the great world- 


movement called Christianity. 

The theological bias is probably to be discerned most dis- 
tinctly in Chapter xi (on ‘‘The Christian Idea of Law as Per- 
sonal’’). Incidentally the author is unjust to the Old Testa- 
ment. He refers (p. 296) to the ‘‘austere remoteness and 
generality’’ of the moral law, poetically set forth in such pas- 
sages as Deuteronomy iv :11, but he makes no reference in 
this connection to xxx : 11-14, where the inwardness of the law 
is forcibly affirmed. Elsewhere indeed the latter passage is 
quoted (p. 84); but on p. 380 it is referred to as if it were 
‘*Christian.’’ Elsewhere again the author refers to the true 
significance of Hosea xi:4 (p. 301) and Jeremiah xxxi : 33 
(p. 346). But the main thesis of ch. xi is that ‘‘Christ is the 
Christian Law.’’ This form of statement is of course not new; 
and, as many previous writers have pointed out, it conceals 
a fundamental confusion of thought. It may mean that Christ 
lays down certain commands as moral laws to be obeyed; or, 
that Christ’s personal life and example as recorded in the (os- 
pels are to be loved and followed; or, that Christ is a present 
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supernatural being now and here inspiring ‘believers’ with 
moral insight and strength. And in any case it is not to the 
purpose to contrast ‘Christ’ and ‘philosophy’ to the disparage- 
ment of the latter (pp. 296, 297). The only meaning of such 
a contrast is that in moral subjects the mass of mankind are 
much more powerfully moved by personal influence than by 
philosophical reasoning or mere precept. 

These critical observations, we believe, are justified; but we 
must repeat that, notwithstanding such defects, the book is in 
the main a genuine contribution to ethical thinking, which may 
be welcomed by readers belonging to more than one school. The 
author has read widely and thoughtfully; and among his in- 
eidental references and allusions there are many which are 
remarkably stimulating and suggestive. 

S. H. MELLONE. 


Manchester, England. 


Kant’s CRITIQUE OF ASSTHETIC JUDGMENT. Translated, with 
seven introductory essays, notes, and analytical index, by 
James Creed Meredith. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1911. 
Pp. elxx, 333. 


Mr. Meredith has given a very clear and readable translation 
of Kant’s treatise, and further helped the student by his notes 
and essays, which discuss some of the most important questions 
in a sympathetic but independent spirit, the result being an 
altogether useful book and one especially suited for an intro- 
duction to the subject. The first essay begins with a statement 
of what is conceived to be Kant’s fundamental presupposition, 
none the less fundamental for not being definitely put forward 
as such. Kant, in his search after the conditions that account 
for the possibility of experience (in its widest sense), reached 
the conception of ‘‘the mind as a system with various special 
faculties, all combining harmoniously in a teleological unity’’ 
(p. xix). ‘Teleological,’ I take it, Mr. Meredith intends to 
be explained by the next sentence: ‘‘Thus, as Kant says, 
‘reason is, in regard to the principles of cognition, a perfectly 
distinct, independent unity, in which, as in an organized body, 
every member exists for the sake of the others, and all for the 
sake of each, so that no principle can be viewed with safety, in 
one relationship, unless it is, at the same time, viewed in re- 
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lation to the total use of pure reason.’’ (‘‘Critique of Pure 
Reason,’’ p. xxxii, Werke, Vol. iii, p. 15.) This is very Hegelian, 
but the great distinction from Hegel is that Kant holds we 
cannot apprehend this ultimate unity, although he is convinced 
we can only conceive our experience to be what it manifestly 
is on the supposition that in some sense such a harmony does 
exist. This conviction, according to Mr. Meredith, was ‘‘too 
dear to the mind of Kant to permit of his calling it in ques- 
tion.’’ 

Now the ‘‘Critique of sthetic Judgment,’’ although an 
afterthought, affords a clue, and a most valuable one, as to 
the kind of way in which these distinct faculties might be 
combined in that super-sensible unity which we have to assume 
although we cannot fully comprehend it. To start with, there 
is the ‘‘radical distinction’? Kant drew between the theoretical 
and the practical faculty, that is, between ‘‘the Subject which 
is known in its external manifestation in a system of relations, 
and the Subject as the ultimate source of action, and, therefore, 
as in antithesis to the mere system of relations’’ (p. xix). 
And yet for these two faculties ‘‘there must be some underlying 
unity, whether we can definitely conceive that unity or not”’ 
(p. xx). Now, suppose we could discover some capacity 
‘‘which only belongs to the mind because it is a mind which 
possesses a theoretical and a practical faculty between which 
harmony prevails.’’ Suppose we could ‘‘further discover that 
the mind, in that capacity, has a faculty which by virtue of 
the very conception of this harmonizing and reconciliation of 
the differences that for the other faculties were ultimate (even 
though criticism might show that the harmony was presupposed) 
is able to make something of its own, 7. e., to be constitutive 
ad priori’’ (p. xxi). Ordinary cognition, when the mind is 
purely theoretical, using the categories of the understanding 
alone (e. g., substance, cause and effect, unity and plurality, 
ete.) and dealing with the ordinary concepts of objects based 
on these,—e. g., such concepts as flower, cow, shell,—finds itself 
faced with a mass of sense-particulars that it would like to 
account for. The desire to account for these fully, the hope 
that we might thus be able to discover a systematic unity through- 
out the whole of nature, ‘‘adapted to our faculties of cog- 
nition,’’ is a principle involved in the scientific impulse itself: 
yet this principle must be called only ‘‘a subjective principle, 
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i. ¢., maxim, of judgment’’ (p. xxvi, quoted from Kant), be- 
eause it does not tell us what we are bound to ascribe to the 
object. We start our inquiry in the hope: that is all. But 
peace and joy would certainly be ours, if, in contemplating 
the character, the form, of an object with which we are con- 
fronted as actually embodied in sense-particulars, the mind 
could feel that these sense-particulars were in some profound 
and ultimate way bound up with the form itself and the con- 
cept that summarized the form. Such an intimate agreement 
between the actuality of the object, 1. ¢., its existence as pre- 
sented to sense, and the concept of the object may be called 
in Kant’s technical jargon the finality of the form (p. xxvi. 
_LZweckmissigkeit..‘ Would ‘harmony’ be a better translation ?) 
Now in the esthetic pleasure proper we appear to find just 
such a pleasure as that spoken of here: a feeling, in Mr. 
Meredith’s words, ‘‘immediately bound up with the appre- 
hension of the form of an object, so as to constitute an esthetic 
representation of its finality’’ (p. xxvii), that is, I take it, 
so as to insure that the sense particulars are felt to be pro- 
foundly in harmony with the concept. But in what sense 
‘profoundly in harmony’’? It is on this point that I do 
not find Mr. Meredith quite clear, though this may only be 
because I have not understood him properly. He says, and 
I quite agree, that in Art this harmony between imagination 
and understanding, between the concept-making power and 
the power of representation to sense, is only revealed to us 
‘indirectly through feeling, namely, by means of a sensation 
of its effect upon the mind. But the sensation does not itself 
immediately testify to its origin’’ (p. lxi). So far I agree, 
but he goes on to say that there is not involved ‘‘an immedi- 
ate consciousness of the harmony of imagination and under- 
standing.’’ Now this seems to me to make a distinction with- 
out a difference between ‘‘the sensation of an effect on the 
mind’’ and the consciousness of that sensation. If this was 
all that Kant meant when he spoke of beauty as what pleases 
apart from a concept, it was surely unimportant. Has he not 
in mind something much deeper, which indeed Mr. Meredith 
refers to later on, namely, that the harmony between sense and 
understanding at which cognition is always aiming cannot be 
attained by cognition itself, in the narrow sense, acting alone? 
The understanding with all its categories supplies no principle 
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by which this can be done: none of the concepts it is ade- 
quate to furnish can show us just what we want to feel 
give us the sensation that this or that concept is, and must 
be, embodied precisely in these or those sense-particulars. For 
this we must draw from a deeper well than the waters of 
the mere understanding. Moreover, even if some kind of 
harmony could be derived from the understanding, it would 
not give us the extraordinary sense of freedom that we get in 
the true esthetic pleasure. Up to a certain point the sense- 
particulars of an engine depend on the concept of the engine, 
but this though it gives us pleasure does not give us the dis- 
tinctive esthetic pleasure: we may imagine such a harmony 
of mechanism carried beyond all definite limits, and even so 
we should not have the peculiar, and deeper, delight that we 
have in a curve drawn by Michael Angelo. Our delight, in 
short, is not something fixed and arranged for us by compliance 
with ready-made concepts of the understanding,—therefore 
westhetic value can never be proved,—yet it is a delight that 
claims universal validity, and therefore if that claim is to 
be justified, it must somehow be connected with reason, and 
if with reason, then with concepts. The only way out of the 
difficulty is to assume, as Kant shows in the Dialectic of 
Atsthetic (well interpreted by Mr. Meredith in his last essay), 
that the judgment of taste, though it rests on no determinate 
concepts, does rest upon a concept of some kind, but one that 
is indeterminate and indeterminable, one of which we can say 
no more than that it is ‘‘the concept of the supersensible sub- 
strate of phenomena generally’’ (p. 208, § 57). 

Mr. Meredith points out very aptly that Kant does not aim 
at proving absolutely that such a super-sensible substrate ex- 
ists, only that we must assume it, if we are to admit that judg- 
ments of taste, as we know them, can possess universal validity. 
To allow for this validity, then, we assume an element of 
reason, something of the nature of a concept, (though a trans- 
cendent one): and to allow for the ‘freedom,’ the ‘free play’ 
spoken of above, we must assume an initiating element, analogous 
to that of the moral idea as conceived by Kant, something, 
namely, that is not determined by sense, no, nor by the con- 
cepts of the understanding, but can assign its own end to itself: 
and finally, to allow for the accord with sense which is the 
specific quality of the artistic delight, we must assume a 
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harmonizing power that can make sense-perception its vehicle. 
Now this last result is exactly what is involved in the attain- 
ment of the moral ideal, for the effort of morality is to impress 
upon all the particulars of sense the stamp of its idea, a rational 
idea that is super-sensible. There is therefore the closest pos- 
sible analogy between the moral law and the esthetic faculty, 
and I imagine it is from this point of view that Kant speaks 
of ‘‘the beautiful’’ as ‘‘the symbol of the morally good.’’ This 
may be a loose way of speaking, but I take it to mean that 
if Art could comprehend what it was doing (which it cannot), 
it would see that it was aiming at an ideal that involved the 
ideal of the moral law. This seems to agree with Mr. Mere- 
dith’s interpretation. He says (quoting Kant in part): ‘‘Trans- 
cendental critique also brings to light the latent significance of 
beauty, but finds this significance in the supersensible, ‘in which 
the theoretical faculty and the practical are bound up into unity 
in an intimate and obscure manner.’ The reference is not to 
the moral faculty simpliciter, but to the supersensible as the 
common accord of all our faculties’’ (p. elviii, ep. § 59). Doubt- 
less, it is likely that Kant’s strong moralistic turn, his strong 
interest in the will, may have led him to overstate the case. 
“There is a difference between morality conceived merely as 
the absolutely right attitude of the will towards the attainment 
of other goods, and morality conceived as the will in possession 
of those goods; between ‘the rational concept of the super- 
sensible substrate of all phenomena generally’ and the rational 
concept of that which must be laid as the basis of our elective 
will in respect of moral laws’’ (p. 211, § 57, Rem. I). 

Kant speaks sometimes as though he ignored the difference. 
But even if we keep steadily in view the element of pure will and 
choice in morality, and this perhaps is the wisest thing to do, we 
must admit that the attainment of the moral ideal would involve 
more than morality. We cannot, as a result of pure will, force 
the particulars of sense to obey us in every detail. The creative 
artist, using something that is not merely will, can come much 
nearer to achieving it. Kant does not say this in so many 
words, but it seems to be involved in his system. On the other 
hand, he lays considerable stress on what may be held, what 
perhaps he did hold, to be a superiority on the side of the 
practical reason as such: viz., that its concepts, though not 
determined by sense or by the understanding, are yet de- 
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terminate. The super-sensible reason which is at the basis of 
moral choice tells us definitely what we ought to do (in Kant’s 
opinion): the impulse stirring in the artist does not, and can- 
not, tell him definitely what to do: it can only make him fee] 
that, when he has satisfied it, he will find that he has harmonized 
sense and understanding in a way deeper than can depend 
on any concept of the understanding. 

The beautiful, therefore is, something which pleases without 
a concept, which gives the sense of harmony, of ‘finality,’ apart 
from an end, not because it is below the concepts of the under- 
standing, but because it is above them: it harmonizes them with 
sense, because it is an expression of the deeper unity from which 
they both spring. Thus every realization of the beautiful goes 
beyond sense, ‘‘looks out toward’’ the super-sensible: at least 
it does so the moment we begin to consider it critically. Herein 
lies its point of union with the sublime, and Mr. Meredith brings 
this out in a very instructive essay. But this review is already 
long, and I have only space to raise one more point. Art, we 
know, is above the concepts of the understanding, but what is 
its relation to the transcendent concept? Is the only essential 
difference in that respect between art and morality this, that 
for art the transcendent concept is indeterminate, while for 


morality it is determinate? So that morality is nearer, as it 
were, to a comprehension of what it is doing? Or has art also a 
compensating advantage on its side, namely, in a deeper ac- 
cord between sense and understanding than is possible to 
morality, and the value of which could not be exhausted by any 
concept, even one that was transcendent? 

F. MELIAN STAWELL. 


London. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL WorKS OF DESCARTES RENDERED INTO ENG- 
LisH. By Elizabeth S. Haldane, LL.D., and G. R. T. Ross, 
M.A., D. Phil. In Two Volumes, Volume I. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1911. Pp. vii, 452. 


‘‘The aim of this edition,’’ say the translators (p. v), ‘‘is to 
present to English readers all the philosophical works of Des- 
cartes which were originally intended for publication.’’ And 
(p. vi): ‘‘The works translated here are the ‘Rules,’ the 
‘Method,’ the ‘Meditations,’ with the ‘Objections and Re- 
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plies,’ part of the ‘Principles,’ the ‘Search After Truth,’ the 
‘Passions,’ and the ‘Notes.’ ’’ A merit is the translation of the 
‘Rules’ and ‘‘Search’’; but the translation is not good; words 
and often whole sentences are wrongly rendered. 

A eurious point is that, since, as the ‘‘Rules’’ and ‘‘Search,’’ 
in particular, show, Descartes’s system was a deductive system 
based on mathematical principles, yet, though with the 
‘‘Method’’ Descartes published the ‘‘Geometry,’’ the ‘‘ Dioptric’’ 
and the ‘‘Meteors’’ as ‘‘Essays’’ in the method, these Essays 
‘‘have not been translated here’’ (p. 80). Deseartes remarked 
of mere mathematicians and mere metaphysicians that neither 
class could understand his system; and very little more help 
in this direction has been given by Miss Haldane and Dr. Ross 
than it was by the late Professor Veitch. 

Again, the translators correctly state (p. v) that ‘‘in the 
‘Passions’ we find the full exposition of Descartes’s theory that 
mental and physiological phenomena may be exp]*ined by simple 
mechanical processes. It was a completely new departure to 
state that such matters were capable of being interpreted thus, 
and one that has had a fundamental influence on the psychology 
of the present time.’’ Yet Descartes’s mechanical theory of 
physics, which had and has a far greater influence, is almost 
neglected. Its full development is contained in the ‘‘Prin- 
ciples,’ and (p. 202) ‘‘only a part of the [this] work is here 
translated, but the titles of the untranslated paragraphs have 
been given, and from these the nature of their contents can be 
gathered.”’ 

Puaiuir E. B. Jourpain. 

Cambridge, England. 


THE IpEA oF A FREE CHurcH. By Henry Sturt. London: 
The Walter Seott Publishing Company, 1909. Pp. xiii, 309.7 


It is doubtless unfair to consider a book merely in the light 
of an assumption as to its psychological origin; but it is dif- 
ficult to resist the impression that this book represents a mere 
re-action against a particular view of Christianity or a particular 
type of ecclesiastical doctrine and practice, represented by some 





*The writer wishes to express his regret at the unavoidable circumstances 
which led to the delay in the appearance of this notice. 


Vol. XXIII.—No. 2. 16 
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tendencies dominant among the Anglican clergy. Of Chris. 
tianity as taught in England and America, among bodies out. 
side the Anglican pale, the author appears to know little or 
nothing. In any ease, it is certain that Christianity is a much 
more many-sided phenomenon than he is willing to recognize, 

His position is, that Christianity stands condemned, on prag- 
matic grounds, as not only useless but harmful to humanity. 
He advocates its destruction, in order that ‘‘a new theology,” 
““a new religion,’’ ‘‘a new Church,’’ and ‘‘new Scriptures,” 
may take its place. Christian ethics is attacked on the familiar 
ground of its supposed hostility to patriotism, material pos- 
sessions, and family life. Although by no means a follower of 
Nietzsche (p. 57), the author has a great dislike for the New 
Testament, which is quite unfit for ‘‘the young and the simple’’ 
(p. 304). 

In the chapter entitled ‘‘A Historical Criticism of Chris- 
tianity,’’ the author essays to find a historic basis for his judg- 
ment that Christianity originated in the activity of certain 
religious mendicants who devoted themselves to calling urgently 
upon men to renounce domestic ties in view of the speedy com- 
ing of the Messianic Kingdom. We cannot discuss the numer- 
ous large questions which this chapter raises. We must, how- 
ever, say this: important as Professor Alfred Loisy’s work 
is, the author puts that work in a place to which it is not en- 
titled (preface, p. v); and it is not true to say that ‘“‘the 
best results’’ of modern New Testament criticism portray only 
a Jesus who was constantly obsessed by Messianic and apocalyp- 
tic expectations, and that the whole teaching is colored by these 
emotional anticipations. 

The New Theology which is here offered for acceptance on 
pragmatic grounds does not appear to be very coherent. The 
God of this pragmatism is one whose primary characteristic 
is to ‘‘receive benefit from the world,’’ ‘‘the more in proportion 
as it progresses’’ (pp. 115, 116). What he does for the world 
is to make conditions which are favorable to good endeavor 
when wisely conducted (pp. 116, 117). But man is not called 
upon to love God, nor to look to him for moral example (p. 122) ; 
he owes no personal allegiance to God, ‘‘because there is no 
personal relation between them, except possibly in the case of 
mystics, and mysticism has no claim to be regarded as the 
perfect type of religious experience’ (p. 128). For loyalty 
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to God we should substitute social and cosmic loyalty. It would 
seem, then, that the best thing man can do with such a God 
is to ignore his existence. It is hard to see why man ‘‘should 
pear himself as a free helper’’ towards a beirg with whom 
he can enter into no conceivable personal ethical or spiritual 


relation. 
We are compelled to conclude that the book is overconfident 


and superficial in its treatment of great themes. To this, we 
must add that it is insular in its whole outlook. For example: 
“Seriptures read in churches should be mainly historical,— 
the famous lives and deeds of great Englishmen, with a sparing 
admixture of alien history’’ (p. 304). The italics are ours, 
and comment is needless. If the hut of the Galilean fisherman 
is very far from the Temple of Humanity, we fear that Mr. 
Sturt’s ‘‘Free Church’’ is even further away. 
S. H. MELLOoNE. 


Manchester, England. 


PsycuicaL ResEarcu. By W. F. Barrett, F. R. S. London: 
Williams & Norgate, 1911. (Home University Library Series. ) 


Pp. viii, 255. 


Among the various achievements of scientific progress, for 
which the last years of the nineteenth and the first years of the 
twentieth centuries will hereafter be noted, not the least notable 
are to be found in the field of experimental psychology and 
psychical research. Some thirty years ago, psychical research, 
regarded as a science, can hardly be said to have existed; now, 
in spite of much lingering obscurity and confusion, and although 
opinions may differ widely as to the conclusions to be drawn 
from the available evidence, no one, who has given the subject 
his unprejudiced consideration, will deny that it offers a legiti- 
mate field for scientific inquiry. 

There are many signs that a serious interest in psychical 
research is increasing, and amongst them may be reckoned the 
inclusion of a volume on this subject, treated from a scientific 
standpoint, in a series intended to make a wide, popular appeal. 
It is obviously impossible to compress into the seope of such a 
volume the large mass of detailed evidence now on record in 
the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, and to 
these records the student must eventually turn; but he will 
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be able to form from Sir Wi.iam Barrett’s summary a good 
general idea as to the nature of the problems with which re. 
searchers have been faced and the progress that has been made 
toward their solution. 

All the various phenomena, with which psychical research has 
concerned itself, are here past in review: hypnotism, dowsing, 
telepathy, and the more elusive and dubious manifestations of 
clairvoyance, poltergeists, and the ‘‘physical phenomena of 
spiritualism.’’ In his last chapters Sir William Barrett deals 
with recent experiments in automatic writing, including ‘‘crogs- 
correspondences.’’ These suffer more than the rest from the 
necessity for condensation: the evidence must be studied in er- 
tenso, before any adequate basis for an opinion can be obtained. 

But this limitation is inherent in the nature of the subject 
and detracts in no way from the value of Sir William Barrett’s 
book, which is excellently adapted to its purpose. The reader 
will find in it a clear, careful account of some of the main 
achievements of psychical research by one who has himself taken 
part in these achievements and speaks to a large extent from 
personal knowledge and observation. 

London, England. HELEN DE G. VERRALL. 


La Soumparité Sociate. Annales de 1’Institut International de 
Sociologie. Volumes XII and XIII, containing the proceed- 
ings of the Seventh Congress of the Institute. Paris: V. 
Giard and E. Brié, 1910. Pp. 324, 326. 


The guiding thought in the preparation of the program of 
this congress was expressed in the words of one of the Ameri- 
can delegates, Lester F. Ward: ‘‘From a general point of view 
all sociological problems may be grouped in two great classes, 
one called social conflict, and the other social solidarity.’’ To 
the discussion of social conflict were given the labors of the 
sixth congress of this learned society in 1906; to social soli- 
darity the seventh congress was devoted. Of the volumes con- 
taining the report of the latter congress, the first contains 
papers on social solidarity in time and space, being the history 
of solidarity and an account of the various institutions of codp- 
eration and mutual helpfulness in the leading countries of the 
world; the second volume deals with the forms, principles, and 


limits of solidarity. 
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Conflict and solidarity in society,—together, it would seem, 
these subjects comprise all the concrete material of ethics, the 
former more frequently presenting ethical problems in their 
negative manifestations, and the latter in their more positive 
expression. Certain it is that the volumes before us range the 
the whole gamut of political, economic, and social issues which 
are agitating the world to-day. The abstract antithesis between 
individualistic and socialistic modes of community action came 
repeatedly to the fore in the discussion. 

Professor Charles Gide, in the paper which he presented to 
the congress, frankly and almost ruefully remarked that the 
word solidarity is of French origin, is used very frequently 
in France and rarely in other lands, and yet that France is 
precisely the country in which a genuine spirit of solidarity 
is most lacking among the people. The volumes before us, how- 
ever, make an impressive showing of the many agencies even 
in France, though still more in other civilized lands, operating 
for peace, unity, and codperation, between and within the na- 
tions. The reader will find many interesting and profound 
contributions in these discussions, despite the fact that each 
speaker found himself forced by lack of space to give his state- 
ments in somewhat abstract expression, without the inductive 
evidence from history and contemporary life. Such general- 
izations are helpful in betraying the limits as well as in evi- 
dencing the advance of sociology. Probably most readers in 
closing the volumes will recur sympathetically to the words of 
another of the American delegates, J. Mark Baldwin, who said: 
“Sociology has not yet attained a truly scientific stage. What 
we call sociology is often no more than a mass of verbal and 
formal distinctions, which have an abstract purpose and which 
are capable not of objective proof, but only of logical demon- 
stration. ... Further patient and extended observation are 
necessary. ”’ 


Princeton University. 
FRANK A. FETTer. 


Historica Sociotocy: A Textbook of Politics. By Frank 
Granger. London: Methuen, 1911. Pp. xiv, 241. 


Mr. Granger must, we conjecture, be a stimulating lecturer 
and fascinating in conversation. In the book before us he talks 
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about almost everything, and almost always has something to 
say which arrests and interests the reader. We cannot hon- 
estly commend his work as a textbook of polities. It neither 
eschews controversy ; nor gives both sides of controversial ques. 
tions; nor (often) indicates that there are two sides, and where 
the opposite side may be found. It deals allusively with a mul- 
titude of topics about which the average student knows little or 
nothing. The line of argument in many cases will be totally 
unintelligible to the tyro, though it may be obvious enough to 
experts in the numerous fields of investigation which are visited 
in turn. Mr. Granger may retort that this is his ideal of a text- 
book; and we have no difficulty in believing that it may serve 
his own students admirably, so long as its author is at hand to 
expand and illustrate its challenging epigrains. 
H. O. Merepira. 
University of Belfast, Lreland. 


THe Great State. Essays in Construction by H. G. Wells, 
Frances Evelyn Warwick, L. G. Chiozza Money, E. Ray 
Lankester, C. J. Bond, E. S. P. Haynes, Cecil Chesterton, 
Cicely Hamilton, Roger Fry, G. R. S. Taylor, Conrad Noel, 
Herbert Trench, Hugh P. Vowles. London and New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1912. Pp. vii, 379. 


It may usually be said of collections of essays like the present 
that they succeed in their general purpose. In spite of di- 
vergencies among the writers they do really convey a certain 
view of the whole. ‘‘The Great State’’ is no exception. To 
me it seems to be the true successor of ‘‘Fabian Essays in 
Socialism.’’ Two or three of the writers, indeed, are described 
as individualists; but they have so far subordinated themselves 
to the predominant ideal that their essays do not stand out in- 
econgruously. And, in spite of Mr. Wells’s hostility to some 
aspects of Fabianism, vigorously expressed by him in the open- 
ing essay, I should not have imagined that the difference need 
put him outside the orthodox socialist tradition. He is simply 
more aware than his precursors of the danger that the Industrial 
Collectivist State, when founded, may be only a new form 
of Industrial Capitalism; and, through ‘‘When the Sleeper 
Wakes,’’ he seems to have impressed on his colleagues some per- 
ception of the same danger. Nevertheless, both Collectivism 
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and Industrialism are still included in the ideal. And in the 
epithet ‘‘great’’ I am unable to see any fundamental advance. 
The kind of greatness is left indefinite. Such questions as 
whether the State is to be conceived as national or imperial or 
world-wide, monarchical or republican, were probably regarded 
as too distinctively political for discussion, though it is as- 
sumed that it is to be democratic. The relations of science 
to the Great State are considered by Sir Ray Lankester; but, 
though his scheme of endowment for the pursuit of new knowl- 
edge does not seem incompatible with the system, we are told 
that he would call himself an individualist; and incidentally 
he shows that his own aim is at a certain kind of culture-State, 
with science directing, and not at an industrial State. The 
“Picture of the Church in the Great State,’’ by the Rev. Con- 
rad Noel, is not even semi-official; and one at least of his col- 
leagues does not expect that the religion of the future will 
be any form of Christianity. This would mean a considerable 
difference of spiritual direction. Of a possible bearing of 
philosophy on the construction of any ideal State and on the 
life of that State when realized, if anything is said, it is merely 
in passing. Perhaps to those who were responsible for the 
scheme this amount of vagueness does not seem a disadvantage; 
but it certainly makes criticism more difficult. The critic has 
to deal with a drift or tendency rather than with an outline, 
however general, of a total plan or doctrine. 

Still, in spite of the indeterminateness, I find that I can 
take up a certain attitude to the ideal indicated; and this, I 
am afraid, must be antagonistic. The evidently anxious at- 
tempt on the part of some of the writers to show how col- 
lectivism may be made compatible with liberty has only the 
effect of confirming my conviction that it cannot. Private prop- 
erty, as it has gradually found legal definition in the historical 
civilizations, I am only the more convinced after considering 
such schemes as that of an ‘industrial conscription,’ is the 
essential condition of liberty in any real sense. The writers 
may point out that collectivism will not efface all differences, 
and that individuals will always have their peculium which 
will depend on their exertions: this only accentuates the de- 
termination of industrial occupations (and even changes of 
occupation) by the direct command of the State, not as one 
employer among others, but as sole ruler,—collective autocrat. 
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Thus the Great State becomes the Servile State that they them- 
selves fear. This, I think, can be proved from the very able 
essays of Mr. Chiozza Money (‘‘Work in the Great State’’) 
and Mr. Roger Fry (‘‘The Artist in the Great State’’). For 
the ultimate social expression of liberty in the sense in which 
we desire it as an end and not as a mere means I take to be 
the production of the highest disinterested work. Now this 
is what Mr. Money has to say about the future position of 
poetic literature: ‘‘I cannot imagine a poet selling his epics 
in the Great State; I can only see amateur poets, whose Muses 
shall visit them the more frequently because they are engaged 
in the useful work of the world’’ (p. 105). And then in italies: 
“‘Thus I picture an amateur life of individual work and recre- 
ation embroidered upon the main social fabric formed by ez- 
ertion in professional? work.’’- That under such conditions 
‘even the least of poetasters will find it less difficult than now 
to produce his little volume of verses for the edification of his 
friends’? (p. 107), I can easily believe. A more important 
point seems to me to be this; that under no conditions of for- 
tune whatever in such a society would the development of a 
Milton be possible. And this exclusion is indicated with curious 
exactitude; for Milton, though he could not have lived by 
them, did sell his epics to a publisher. Now Mr. Money is a 
Liberal, and Mr. Fry is one of the individualist contributors to 
the volume; yet we find him also, under the obsession of col- 
lectivism, making this concession as regards creative art. ‘‘Sup- 
posing, then, that under the Great State it was found impossible, 
at all events at first, to stimulate and organize the abstract cre- 
ative power of the pure artist, the balance might after all be 
in favor of the new order if the whole practice of applied art 
could once more become rational and purposeful. In a world 
where the objects of daily use and ornament were made with 
practical common sense, the esthetic sense would need far less 
to seek consolation and repose in works of pure art’’ (pp. 269, 
270). It is true that an attempt follows to mitigate this con- 
clusion; but that the writer finds it even for a moment toler- 





1* Professional’ here means industrial. No writer in the book has taken 
notice of Spencer’s great generalization that professional institutions 
properly so-called and industrial institutions have their origin in different 
social tissues. 
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able is to me a sufficient ground of judgment on the outcome of 
collectivism. And, though the case is not discussed, the same 
result would be as necessary in the relation to science as to art 
and literature. Strenuous devotion to self-chosen work, with 
discipline strictly subordinated to this, was possible for Darwin 
as for Milton only because in a society where there is private 
property there may by some fortunate accident be absolute 
power of individual choice. Where all (as is projected) must 
follow a routine appointed by authority, this kind of specialized 
purpose is excluded. I would add that for the whole society, 
without excepting any class, the notion of virtue and merit is 
lowered if not effaced. For how can there be any such thing 
without autonomy ? 

This is not written from the point of view of a defender 
of the existing order. With the most drastic criticisms passed 
upon the present phase of industrial and social development 
I agree; but it seems to me that the collectivist writers begin 
the attack at the wrong point. Apparently their view is that 
we have to put something else in the place of an obsolete kind 
of State, in order to meet the demands of a new, a more com- 
plex, and a higher society, the result of applied science and 
machine-industry. The view I should oppose to this is that 
the modern State, European and American, does not need cre- 
ating, but exists, and is fully adequate to become the instrument 
of progressive social change. In so far as it is the result of 
conscious efforts towards liberty and self-government, from Greek 
and Roman times through the Middle Ages to the French Revo- 
lution and after, it is a far more rational thing than the hap- 
hazard product of specialist activities and desire for material 
gain with which it has been confronted through the industrial 
revolution. There may be still before us important modifications 
in the form of the State, but these are of the political kind 
already known in type from history,—for political history has 
not stopped. And, after all, its basis, in the monarchies as well 
as in the republics of the West, is already representative 
democracy; thwarted, no doubt, in many ways, but quite able 
to carry out its will when that will becomes clear. That the 
sleeper has waked in time, and that the general will, though 
vaguely as yet, intends a new order which shall not be plutoc- 
racy, I am as convinced as any socialist. 

london, England. T. WHITTAKER. 
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Sociauism: A Critical Analysis. By O. D. Skelton, Ph.D. Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx Prize Essay. London: Constable, 1911, 
Pp. ix, 329. 


It is silly to set ‘‘the case against socialism’’ as a subject 
for a prize intended ‘‘to encourage the best thinking of the 
country to investigate the problems which vitally affect the busi- 
ness world.’’ It is axiomatic that no thinker can be at his best 
when he is engaged in drawing a brief. This subject (among 
others) was set by Professor J. B. Clark and his fellow com- 
mittee men, and the prize was awarded to the author of the 
book before us. Dr. Skelton has no difficulty in showing that 
modern Socialists hold exaggerated views in some matters and 
that Socialists in the past have held and taught things which 
are now seen to be erroneous. Precisely the same could be 
demonstrated of Individualism, of Christianity,—in short of any 
important current of opinion in the history of human thought. 
We hasten to add that we should have felt precisely the same 
had the subject chosen been ‘the case for socialism’: for all 
we know that subject may have been set in some later year. 

Dr. Skelton’s work is as good as such work can be. It is 
thoroughly well informed; it is lucidly and trenchantly written; 
it is in the main just to ‘the enemy.’ There are, of course, de- 
tails which may be challenged. A recent article in The Economic 
Journal places a somewhat different interpretation upon Rus- 
sian policy in regard to the Mir system from that which Dr. 
Skelton assumes. Such blemishes are, however, neither very 
numerous nor very material. Taken as a whole the book is the 
best attack on socialism we have read since Leroy Beaulieu’s 
‘*Le Collectivisme.’’ It is doubly welcome after such a book 
as Mr. Mallock’s ‘‘Critical Examination.’’ From the point of 
view of the ‘realities’ of the movement it seems to us that far 
too much space is given to Marx’s theory and far too little to 
the practical politics of modern Socialists. Marx’s theoretical 
work is, of course, fair game,—his historical work and his treat- 
ment of evidence hardly less so! But all that is really impor- 
tant about him is a short chain of fallacious but plausible argu- 
ment,—a creed, and the emotions of the men who have gath- 
ered themselves about that creed. The creed might have been 
dealt with in a dozen pages instead of in three chapters, and 
this would have left more room for a study of the emotions 
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about which Dr. Skelton has strangely little to say. The gist 
of the case which is presented is that socialism so far as it has 
been definite in its proposals has been wrong or impracticable 
and that everywhere Socialist parties are being forced away 
from the pure milk of their gospel to support policies which are 
not specifically ‘Socialist, —which might be and often are sup- 
ported by non-Socialists. This is both true and important; but 
does it not leave out of sight what is equally true and more im- 
portant, namely, the influence which socialism has exercised 
over non-Socialist thought? The policies for which Socialists 
desert the pure milk of their gospel are policies which could not 
have existed had not that gospel been strenuously preached. 
H. O. Merepiru. 


University of Belfast, Ireland. 


EDUCATION AND THE Mores. A Sociological Essay. By F. Stuart 
Chapin, Ph.D. New York: Columbia University Press, 1911. 
Pp. 106. 


Slowly the science of education is developing a sociological 
basis. The present monograph by Dr. Chapin on ‘‘ Education 
and the Mores,’’ which forms No. 2 of Vol. XLIII in the Colum- 
bia Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, makes a 
worthy contribution toward this end. Dr. Chapin’s attempt 
is to interpret education in the light of one of its principal 
social functions, namely, the conservation of tradition and cus- 
tom. He has no difficulty in showing that among all peoples 
the educative process has been used to hand down and conserve 
social activities which have received the sanction of their com- 
munities. This transmission of the social possessions of the race 
from generation to generation is, of course, one of the most 
useful functions of education. Still, as Dr. Chapin shows, along 
with the handing down of much that is socially useful, has 
gone the conservation of superstition and prejudice. It is the 
purpose of the essay to show the extent to which our elementary 
school education is still merely a conserver of tradition and 
custom, controlled by the mores of the masses and not adjusted 
to the requirements of present-day life. Dr. Chapin argues that 
this is one of the reasons for the failure of the present ele- 
mentary school curriculum; and that until we can emancipate 
our elementary schools from the influence of mere traditional 
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and formal studies we can hardly expect that they will be fitted 
to turn out efficient citizens. 

The monograph is on the whole a worthy contribution to both 
sociology and education. It is, however, open to criticism at 
a number of points. Dr. Chapin, for example, speaks of the 
mores as arising almost entirely through repeated impressions 
or stimulations of the environment, whereas modern psychology 
would undoubtedly find the mores equally rooted in the instine- 
tive impulses and other general tendencies of human nature. 
Again, the cult of individual success as one of the mores of the 
present time, especially of our middle classes, is not sufficiently 
emphasized with respect to its influence upon the elementary 
school curriculum, as perhaps the largest factor in the failure 
of our public schools as a socializing agency. 

CHARLES A. ELLWwoop. 

University of Missouri. 


ProsieMs oF Boy Lire. Edited by J. H. Whitehouse, M. P. 
London: P. S. King & Son, 1912. Pp. viii, 342. 


This is a very acceptable book of short studies. It deals with 
boys in various rdéles,—as industrial learners, as schoolboys, 


criminals, street-traders, and loungers. Its eighteen articles by 
a dozen different writers make a useful handbook on a large num- 
ber of questions connected with the right treatment of boys—a 
treatment which will turn them into sound men and citizens. 
Strange to say, it has only recently been recognized in England 
that the casual and haphazard way in which boys are allowed to 
pass the critical years between fourteen and eighteen is respon- 
sible for a lamentable amount of demoralization and inefficiency, 
leading to chronic unemployment. 

There is still a widespread and deep-rooted conviction that 
unemployment comes mainly from the fluctuations of industry; 
and if at any moment there are only two jobs among three 
men, what is the use, it is said, of the third man being highly 
and expensively trained? We have, indeed, got away from the 
crude wage-fund theories of the first half of last century, but 
it is not quite enough recognized that in England to-day, thickly 
populated as she is, there is, speaking generally, enough work 
for all. By every test the resources of the country per head 
of population are going up and not down. Everyone of us 
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then can earn a living wage, if we are worth it, but that pre- 
supposes a sound education while we are adolescents. 

At present we do not get it. In a valuable article, Mr. R. H. 
Tawney analyses the economics of boy labor. Apprenticeship 
is nearly dead, and boys are increasingly used for specialized 
work which has no educational value and which leads to noth- 
ing. Mr. Gibb and Mr. Whitehouse deplore half-time labor, the 
lowness of the school leaving-age, and the lack of a ‘‘ practical 
and living method’’ in English elementary school teaching. In 
this connection, Mr. Horsefall writes of the aspirations and suc- 
cesses of Herr Kerschensteiner, Director of Education in 
Munich; and Miss Marion Phillips treats of the irresponsibility 
of our poor law guardians, who have an immense power for 
good or evil over the country children, dealing as they do with 
two hundred and thirty thousand of them on any one day in 
the year. But others besides poor law authorities must make 
changes in their systems. There is the very grave lack of con- 
tact between the public school and the elementary school sys- 
tems,—was there ever a more misleading title than the former? 
Mr. Paton says of our great public schools, of which we are so 
proud, that they, like Moab, have settled on their lees. There 
is much truth in this. The public schools have had their 


day. They have turned out many a fine English gentleman. 
But their ideal of a gentleman is too narrow for the life 
of to-day. Either they must change or become discredited. Per- 
haps their influence will pass, as Mr. Hope thinks, to our second- 
ary day schools. Perhaps these are destined to become the 
backbone of a real national system of education,—each one alive 
and individual, but all part of a comprehensive scheme. 


‘‘Variety set in a framework of national organization,’’ says 


Mr. M. E. Sadler, ‘‘seems to me the right ideal, and a prac- 


ticable idea.’’ 
O. P. Ecxnarp. 


Manchester, England. 
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